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GOOD WIVES. 


The purest treasures we possess, 
Beyond, above compare, 

The source and sign of happiness— 
Are faithful ones and fair; 

Their very presence is caress, 
A rose-breath on the air; 

Into our souls their virtue dives, 

So rich and royal are Good Wives! 


They are the flowers upon life’s stem; 
The song our hearts would sing ; 
They crown our days like diadem, 
And kingdoms to us bring; 
They are our strength when woes o’erwhelm 
The hope to which we cling ; 
They weave hope’s glamor round our lives, 
So sweet and helpful are Good Wives ! 


The world through them new beauty gains, 
We bound to each the while ; 

Through them the race its youth retains, 
And grows to good from guile ; 

And all for us they bear life’s pains, 
And keep the summer’s smile ; 

In them our Eden joy survives ; 

The world’s preserved in our Good Wives! 


And other life on other shore, 
Grows real to our need ; 
The more we love we crave the more, 
Our souls with life to feed ; 
They teach us goodness to adore, 
By every word and deed; 
They give the love on which faith thrives; 
They bring us Heaven, do our Good Wives! 


They bear our burdens tender-wise, 
Their love is like the dew; 
Around them all the virtues rise, 
Fruits grow where once was yew ; 
Yes, Heaven looks out from their bright eyes, 
And angels meet our view ; 
Their sun from us all darkness drives, 
So are we blest by our Good Wives! 
— William Brunton. 
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SOCIAL GRACES. 
For Every-day Service in the Home. 


A SERIES OF TWELVE PAPERS, FRESHLY CONSIDERED 
AND CAREFULLY PREPARED BY 


MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 


TITLES AND TREATMENT: 


(1.) Home Culture and Refinement 

(2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, cf Parents and Chil- 
dren, to Elders and Superiors 

(3) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather- 
ings. 

(5) Dinners, Teas, and Balls; dress for public occasions, of both 
Sexes. 

(6) Courtesies of Host, Hostess, and Guests. 

(7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents. 

(8.) Letters of Congratulation ; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise, Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper. 

(1o.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda. 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 

(11.) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon; Etiquette of Cards and 
Introductions. 

(12.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewr ters and their 
Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Privilege; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes; Proper 
Deportment on or off the Wheel ; Etiquette in Woman’s Clubs. 


CHAPTER II. 

HE ideal household is one where 
the parents manifest that fine 
courtesy that is to marriage 
what aroma is to a flower. 
Springing from mutual consid- 
eration, in time it grows to be 
as involuntary as the act of 
breathing. To enumerate and 
classify such tokens of good 
breeding and fine manners are 
as impossible as to detine mu- 

sic. They gild every action, they soften every vocal 

chord. From “morn till dewy eve” they appear 
and reappear. One of the charms of President Mc- 

Kinley is his deference to his wife. At sight of her, 

at a little distance, there is recognition made with 

the same chivalry that would be shown to Queen 

Victoria. Were Mrs. McKinley indifferent to such 
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recognitions she would be unworthy of wifehood. 
To woman’s affectionate nature such deportment is 
infinitely precious. 

In the constant companionship following marriage, 
domesticity is only preserved from friction by good 
manners and good sense on the part of both. These 
require habitual thoughtfulness, self-control and 
unselfishness. 

Three things on the part of both are equally inimi- 
cal to social grace and to happiness. They are: 
One, whining; two, nagging; three, scolding. It 
cannot be denied that the three are eminently fem- 
inine weaknesses. Man can be noble and self-sacri- 
ficing beyond the power of words to describe. When 
undeveloped, he can also be coarse, brusque, over- 
bearing, even cruel. But he seldom scolds or nags. 
If he whines it is because he is a chronic invalid. 
To him these three infirmities are abhorrent. They 
are indicative of anything but ladyhood. To be 
given to either weakness is to lower self-respect, lose 
power and destroy marital harmony. 

To a person in delicate health, where the tendency 
is not checked in time, whining becomes habitual. 
To a vigorous man this is intolerable. Even the 
weakest woman, by willing and lifting her thoughts 
to higher regions, can rise above the habit of whin- 
ing. When we live as we ought, nerve sensibility 
will be reduced to a minimum, and we shall grow 
brave and strong. It is bad form to lose hold of our- 
selves and give way to attacks of the nerves. More 


than most of us are ready to admit, the yielding is a 


matter of the will and of habit. Suppose things 
about us are calculated to perplex and annoy and 
fret and weary? Are we to be conquered by our 
environments ? 

A thousand times no! If we are gifted with 
larger and more complex nerve ganglia than men 
are, have we not, back and above these, divine 
powers of courage, faith and endurance? There is 
a spiritual force, always within call to the truthful 
soul, that is more potent than all evanescent, external 
conditions. Let us take such discipline as Provi- 
dence sends or our own weakness has induced, put 
ourselves in harmony with divine currents, discipline 
and strengthen the will, and in all places and posi- 
tions never demean a high ideal of womanhood. To 
accept cheerfully the inevitable is to conquer. That 
is the teaching both of philosophy and wisdom. 
That, too, is the direct way to be mistress of the 
Social Graces. 

Scolding and nagging never mended anything. 
They have ruined the peace of unnumbered families. 
To be absolutely despicable, one has only to descend 
to tears and moans. 

No matter how low he may have fallen, to treat a 
husband with deference is to help him regain self- 
respect. Appeal to the best within him. Never, in 
thought or speech, dwell on the lower nature. 

One of the gravest breaches of decorum is the ex- 
posure of the faults of husband or wife by the one 
who should shield them. 


Neither is really acquainted with the other until 
the twain have dwelt together. “I am three per- 
sons,” declared Dr. Holmes; “the man whom you 
think I am, the man whom I think I am, and the 
man I truly am.” The life partner gets nearer this 
inscrutable human being than any other person. 
And only the perfect wife, the perfect husband has a 
right to expect perfection of the other. A Socrates 
will make even a Xantippe minister to his de. 
velopment. 

Whatever happens, no child, friend, or domestic 
ought to hear an impatient word pass between a 
matried pair. Private and dignified remonstrances 
when both are unruffled, ought to be effectual. [rri- 
tation only begets equal irritability. 

Social grace requires the wife to dress neatly if 
simply, to make home pleasant, and, as far as com- 
patible with her duties, to be ready to be the com- 
panion of her husband when he is free to sit down at 
home. She will cheerfully recognize his every smal! 
attention, and gladly reciprocate. To bring home a 
flower or a dainty little gift is a gracious act which 
the tactful woman will appreciate. 

If at marriage one of the parties is much poorer 
than the other, it is a breach of decorum to dwell on 
that fact. What can be more ungenerous than to 
twit another of benefits conferred ? 

“My money purchased this place,” proudly said a 
woman to her husband, when taking possession of a 
palatial dwelling. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘and your money purchased 
me.” One could hardly blame him for answering 
sting by sting. 

To twit, and continually say, “I told you so,” 
shows a lack of good breeding and of kindly feeling. 
We should not think of using such a phrase when 
talking with someone outside the household. Are 
not those within the precincts of home as precious 
as those without? 

Where they do not affect marital happiness, each 
ought to respect the tastes and peculiarities of tue 
other. One of the two may have desires to be alone 
at certain hours, to read books uninteresting to the 
other, or to have kinds ‘f food that are distasteful. 
In such cases the other putty can commit no greater 
sin against social grace than to continue to be criti- 
cal. We cannot make each other over. We can 
adapt ourselves to most things. They who feel the 
impulse to criticise might better ask theniselves: 
“ How ought we to act toward a stranger or a vis- 
itor?’’ and deport themselves accordingly. 

And the children of the household,—bless them !— 
how persistently, yet how gently and fondly should 
they be trained in good manners! Never will they 
forget the lessons learned at the fireside. As we, 
grown to maturity, look back tenderly to our early 
teachings, so must they. 

Not that we would have them stiff, priggish little 
creatures, disciplined out of all spontaneity. Better 
than that would it be to have a rearing in the woods 
Anything that cribs, cabins and confines nature, not 
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only interferes with grace but with health and en- 
joyment. 

In this regard a judicious mother has much to do. 
With a reverence for the temperament of the child, 
she desires only that it shall have harmonious expres- 
sion. It may not be exactly what she would like, but 
she must make the best of it. 

Still, it will not do to leave youth untrained and un- 
checked. Gently, from early days they should be in- 
duced to offer little attentions to their elders, and 
undertake small services for their parents. Nothing 
so firmly cements together various members of a 
family as mutual service, little acts of thoughtful 
kindness. The rudest child may be trained so as to 
be less selfish when the better nature unconsciously 
unfolds itself. Good morals and manners, under the 
right influence, go together. 

As this is written, two lads of eight and ten pass 
the house, look up, and seeing the writer at her desk, 
touch their hats, smile and bow. The children of an 
artisan who earns less than a thousand dollarsa year, 
they are models of behavior. If they enter with an 
errand, they use correct English, stand or sit with 
childlike ease, thank you for the loan of a book, and 
are equally free from shyness and boldness. Their 
mother has taught them to be self-respecting and 
truthful, and has well guarded their associations. 

Herein lies danger. Home influences may be im- 
maculate, but evil communications will corrupt. 
Youth are influenced by one another more than by 
their elders. In sympathy there is enormous mag- 
netic influence. The wise mother will silently watch 
associations. If practicable she will invite neighbor- 
ing children to play with her own, and study their 
characters. Should she find them deficient in good 
table manners, or hear them using slang, or given to 
any form of depravity, she can tactfuily notice any 
such lapse as a mistake, a forgetfulness on the part 
of the erring one and correct it kindly on the spot. 
If well done, no offence will be taken by their 
parents. 

At all events, the association must be clarified or 
ended. Nor should there be too much time spent by 
youth with undeveloped domestics. From this comes 
more harm than parents usually suspect. No claims 
of society, of household duties, or even of church 
matters, can exonerate a mother from zealously guard- 
ing her son and daughter during that formative 
period. Tricks of sitting and standing, of speech and 
demeanor are then so easily fixed. 

A little girl, not four years old, known to the writer, 
wakens with the birds. Slipping out of bed unat- 
tended, she thrusts her tiny feet into warm slippers 
and plunges into a dressing gown. Then going to 
her doll’s house, she plays with her favorites, whisper- 

ing messages into their unresponsive ears. When 
mamma, a tardy sleeper, opens her eyes, it is not be- 
cause they have been disturbed by the little one. 

Dreading the morning bath, she submits without 
fretting, because the training has been to make her 
brave and hardy. At table she waits her turn to be 


helped. Having been banished from the dining 
room if she teases or cries, Alice has early learned 
that mamma expects to be obeyed. 

The little one is no saint. She his fits of temper 
and sulks, which the mother takes little notice of, in 
case she is not uumannerly. Judicious blindness in 
unimportant matters is desirable. When there is no 
chafing in a loving household, perversity soon gives 
way. Usually the mother sets before the girl some 
amusement or service. Children, if they know how, 
uearly like to be helpful. Although there are domes- 
tics enough, Alice is taught to bring mamma’s book, 
or work, or footstool, and to do it cheerfully. 

It goes without saying that she learns to defer to 
her elders. To her they are superior beings. As a 
young woman will she neglect to yield the best chair 
in the room to an older person, to give that fine defer- 
ence which increase of years demands? 

From this same study window the writer recently 
saw a bevy of school girls meeting a gentleman and 
his wife, both past middle age. The sidewalk was 
narrow, and some one had to step aside. It was not 
those underbred misses, oh no! The gentleman gave 
way and waited till the group passed by. 

Not so the old wife. Remembering her own early 
training, she held her ground. The three foremost, 
none of them more than a dozen years old, came to 
her very face, intending that she should turn out for 
them. She knew better,—they had to step aside. 

Do the mothers of these misses expect respect and 
attention in after life, when they do not teach it in 
the days of youth? 


And so it is with boys. Full of animal spirits, as. 


they ought to be, they can be taught from the time 
they begin to walk, to touch the hat to all whom they 
meet, and to watch for occasions to do service for 
others. 

At a village shop, the other day, a plain, old coun- 
trywoman drove up and stopped. Her horse, though 
not young, was restless, and she had trouble in mak- 
ing it stand. Men and women passed by without a 
glance or thought. 

Finally a schoolboy came along who took in the 
situation. Stepping to the head of the horse, he held 
it by the bridle and encouraged the driver to alight. 
Then he tied the Rosinante. Not satisfied with that, 
he helped the grateful woman unload some bundles 
from the vehicle and carry them into the shop. That 
done, the lad lifted his cap with a courtly air, smiled 
in reply to her thanks, and sprang away to rejoin his 
companions. To one onlooker he seemed not less 
chivalrous than did Sir Walter Raleigh on a famous 
occasion. To the knight the presence of his august 
sovereign hasan inspiration. The lad had none other 
than the innate kindness and gentle breeding of his 
own royal nature. 

“ Ah.” said one who witnessed the act, “I must 
know his mother. She cannot fail to be a lovely 
woman.” 

Reared in an atmosphere of good manners and 
kindly feeling, there will be beautiful companionship 
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between brother and sister. Mutual confidence will 
beget community of taste. On his side protecting 
tenderness, on hers, little attentions that soften the 
asperities of boyish roughness. With both, an under- 
standing of the nature of the opposite sex, such as 
could not be otherwise attained. 

Brother and sister are alike full of fun, and are 
“jolly good fellows” with their mates. When they 
enter the house, strident tones are lowered and steps 
grow lighter. From the time they could speak they 
have learned to salute their parents upon going out 
or coming in. They enter into conversation freely 
and respectfully, taking part in all phases of domes- 
tic life. Naturally the son attends his mother with 
grace, both inborn and inherited, while the daughter 
enjoys bringing her tather’s slippers and book and 
favorite chair. No paid service is permitted to inter- 
fere with these testimonials of respect. 

In social life it is a brother’s part to see that his 
sister has proper care and attention. Often one 
seems to think it a sign of manhood to ignore the 
presence of the women of the family, or to treat them 
with a sort of rude toleration. On the contrary, noth- 
ing more surely betrays the fact that he isacad. It 
is his duty to guard his sister’s associations and to be 
a watchful protector. Far better than she, he knows 
the character of other lads and young men. And for 
her sake, as well as his own, he should exercise care 
in companionship. 


Original! in Goov HouSEKEEPING. 
OTHER FOLKS’ TIME. 


HAVE wasted a great amount of time in my 
life, by detng on time, was a weli-known saying 
of Phillips Brooks. Is it not true that women 
(excluding the business women for they are 
prompt), are guilty of stealing each other’s 

time? You ‘‘run in” to your next door neighbors to 
borrow an egg or a pattern, and from her busy morn- 
ing take a precious half-hour that it is difficult for her 
to make up. She may have to search for the pattern, 
then explain some of its intricacies. Your family 
may not include little folks as hers does, so you sit 
and chat awhile knowing your morning’s work is 
finished. After your departure she sighs and wonders 
why you could not have come in after dinner just as 
well, then hurries with all her energies to finish the 
morning’s duties in time to get her dinner. We are 
heartily glad that the habit of making a caller wait is 
out of fashion. I can remember the time when 
girls would leisurely finish their toilet or retouch an 
already dainty one for the sake of mere vanity, and 
the friend in the parlor is impatiently taking out his 
watch and wondering if he would be obliged to break 
a later engagement or lose a train. Now we take 
one peep into the mirror, smooth our hair a bit and 
hurry down stairs, for the woman of 1897 has no more 
time to waste than her caller has. 

It is needless to speak of committee meetings, for 
no doubt we all have had sorrowful experience along 


that line, when one tardy member disarranged the 
plans of all the others, and but half the prayer meet- 
ing, concert, or lecture, was enjoyed because of her 
lack of promptness. 

If we are unable to be present, we should make 
every effort to send a message that the others may 
transact the business, then disperse to their various 
engagements. 

Our time is not equally valuable, the lawyer’s is 
more so than his janitor boy’s, and the employer’s 
than the clerks’ who serve him, yet we are all de- 
pendent upon each other, in one way or another and 
the delay of one may disturb the whole chain of 
links. Occasionally the value of time is reversed; 
here is the washerwoman who comes at seven o’clock 
sharp, as you always have a large wash and she has 
another place in the afternoon. 

Perhaps you have overslept; the clothes are not 
sorted, the fire unbuilt, and the result is that one- 
half hour in the busiest part of the day is lost. She 
hurries to get through at the usual time; if she suc- 
ceeds you find the clothes grimy from imperfect 
rinsing ; if she is conscientious she will take the cus- 
tomary pains to have them white, be an half-hour 
late in getting home to her little ones, have no time 
to get them a warm dinner, just a “cold bite” anda 
hastily swallowed mouthful for herself; then she 
hurries away to do the second washing without a few 
minutes rest which she so much needs. 

It pays to be piompt, and unless something very 
important interferes one should keep their appoint- 


ments to the minute. 
—Mrs./. W. Wheeler. 
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A HOUSEHOLD PRAYER. 
From a rusty needle, a pointless pin, 
A button minus an eye, 
A torn-out, worn-out buttonhole, 
Both now and by-and-by: 
From a rotten string, or shoe-lace weak, 
Collars that button hard, 
Neckties that turn “ hind-side before ” 
Without the ]. 1st regard, 
“yood Lord, deliver us. 


From a shiftless, thriftless, driftless wife, 
A mother who doesn’t care 
Whether she tidily wears her gowns, 
Or rarely combs her hair ; 
From a husband who doesn’t see or know 
How dirt tracks up the floor, 
A father who thinks it foolishness 
For the little ones to snore, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


From a lazy man a heedless woman, 

A thoughtless boy or girl, 
Who turn the world half upside down 

With a whirr, a whisk, a whirl; 
From such as these and many more, 

As we go on our way, 
That we may graciously be free 

Forever, “ Let Us Pray,” 

Good Lord, deliver us. 
—John Wentworth, 
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FLOWERS. 


Following fast the April showers, 
Waking in the fields and bowers, 
Come the early gems of flowers. 


’Mid the host in beauty new, 
Glistening fair with pearly dew, 
Is the bloom the pilgrims knew. 


On the hilltop, in the glade, 
Where the grasses give their shade, 
Are the violets unafraid. 


When June’s sun will brightly glow, 
Fair the blushing rose shall grow, 
Fragrant as 1n long ago. 


Lilies white and tulips red 
Nod and sway their graceful heads 
In the wayside garden bed. 


All the stately phlox will stand 
Like a sentry at command, 
Keeping guard on either hand. 


And the poppies all will nod, 

Making shad: ws on the sod, 

Like the kingly golden-rod. 

—/. B. M. Wright. 
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A LITTLE CANDLE. 
“ How far this little candle throws its beams— 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
—Shakespeare. 
T was the last rehearsal before 
Easter Sunday. The choir 
singers of St. Luke’s came from 
the chapel, talking and laugh- 
ing, relieved that the final 
practicing was over, but Herr 
Sauer, at the organ, kept the 
empty church apulse with the 
grand thunder of the closing 
chords of the cantata to be 
given the next evening. Rich- 
ards, the first tenor, stopped 
in the chapel vestibule to assist 
Miss Smith, the first soprano, 
with her sandals. The rest 
drifted by them, one or two looking back with 
merry interest. A tall, slim girl in black fell behind 
the others and walked on alone. 

“She sings well,” Miss Smith was saying. 

“ Unusually well.” Richards sent an appreciative 
glance after the slim, black figure. ‘“ Her voice has 
compass, and is sweet and flexible. I was sorry to 
have Herr Sauer come down on her so heavily about 
that rest in the chorus, when he really thinks her 
singing good. We who are used to savagery think 
little of it, but to a new member its terrific. She 
looked ready to cry. Nobody in the choir seems to 
know her, and she is left pretty much to herself. 
Couldn’t you be a bit cozy with her, Agnes?” 

Miss Smith put out the other foot to receive its 
sandal. 


“T don’t know,” doubtfully. Then she smiled. 
“I’m half afraid of her. She has such a way of tilting 
her chin and sweeping past one that I think she would 
be ‘difficult.’ And I do so dread being snubbed.” 

“No one could snub you,” he said, looking into her 
eyes, and thinking for the thousandth time how frank 
and sweet and altogether charming she was. 

The others had crossed over and turned a corner; 
only the girl in black kept on up the elm lined ave- 
nue. Across the pavement, not yet wholly dry from 
a brief rain, slender shadows of elm branches moved 
to promptings of a slight wind. The late afternoon 
sunshine was touched with the potency of spring, 
and a moist earthy smell exhaled from vividly green 
lawns, where borders already showed budding cro- 
cuses, hyacinths, and tulips. Sparrows flitted about 
the wide, quiet street-way, their brisk voices holding 
a convivial cheerfulness. There is no other bird 
that so fraternizes with its kind as does the sparrow. 
He may drive every feathered intruder of different 
species from his vicinity, but among his own kith 
and kin what bird is more generous over fallen grain 
than he? What bird holding so extensive, so cor- 
dial an acquaintance despite frequent broils and tus- 
sels? And where one has so many cousins as the 
sparrow family how can disagreements fail to exist? 
The girl in black watching a dozen of them chip- 
pering over some choice tid-bit was insensibly 
cheered by their good spirits. They seemed to make 
the best of little things, and met life so courage- 
ously. For the season she looked around more 
brightly than she otherwise would have done when 
someone called her name. It was Miss Smith. 

“I’ve been half running to catch up with you, Miss 
Trevylan,” she panted. “You must be in a tre- 
mendous hurry to go striding off as though you had 
on seven league boots.” And unknowing how irre- 
sistible was her own face in its sparkling cordiality 
she was thinking: ‘ How pretty she is when she 
smiles with her eyes like that. She has beautiful 
eyes. I wonder I never noticed before.” And she 
slipped a friendly hand under the other’s arm. 

“Was I striding?” In Edith Trevylan’s voice rang 
a blitheness waked by pressure of girlish fingers. 
“Tt must have been from force of habit. I’ve no 
reason to hurry. Indeed, I’m glad to be out instead 
of being shut in a hall bedroom watching the cats try- 
ing to catch sparrows in the backyards and seeing 
the washings flutter in the wind. There has been a 
wash out within range of my window nearly € very day 
since I came here. Mrs. Hazeltine’s Bridget says, 
‘They are over nate in this country, the crathurs.’” 

Miss Smith laughed, but quick perception told her 
that the girl was away from friends and boarding. 

“Do you live near here?”’ “At 23 Milford street 
—or rather I lodge there. Mrs. Hazeltine takes no 
boarders. I get my meals three houses below.” 

“T’ve often wanted to talk with you when I’ve seen 
you at rehearsals but I didn’t know how to begin,” 
said Miss Smith frankly. ‘“ You took Miss Ufford’s 
place in January, I believe. You were fortunate to 
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get it. There’s such a scramble for choir positions.” 

“ Miss Ufford secured it for me when she married 
and went west. She was my aunt’s husband’s cousin, 
and we were from the same place, so it was rather a 
family favor you see.” Miss Trevylan’s eyes smiled 
again, then saddened. ‘ And as my father had just 
died and I was left with my own living to earn I was 
glad of the salary.” 

“ Ves,” said Miss Smith sympathetically. She had 
begun as one of the chorus and knew that the salary 
was but a hundred dollars a year. ‘Yes,’ she re- 
peated interrogatively. 

Miss Trevylan went on with the resolute pride that 
would not let herself be accepted as other than she 
was. 

“Father had signed for a friend who failed, so 
when our pretty little country home was sold, but a 
small amount remained afcer expenses were paid. I 
had no relatives in my own town with whom to stay, 
so like Jack in the old fairy tale, I started out to seek 
my fortune. I hope to get music scholars soon.” 

She glanced at her companion’s fur trimmed suit, 
then down at her own dress of cheap serge, feeling 
that to this other the comforts of life had ever come 
easily. Her air told that the matter of dcllars and 
cents had never troubled her, and the costly trifles 
about her person, would have paid her own expenses 
fora month. Miss Smith's apparently unseeing eyes 
caught the look of comparison. She had noticed at 
first how simply the new choir singer dressed. ‘“* But 
with that manner, and that walk, and that figure, 
what does it matter if she does wear a fifty cent gown, 
and a cheap jacket, and a hat with only a scrap of 
ribbon on it?” she had argued. Now she felt that 
this girl with the proud lift of chin might be sensitive 
about her clothes, and have a liking for pretty things 
as well as herself. 

“You are the kind of daughter papa is always 
telling about—self-reliant and knowing the value of 
money,” she said brightly. “I daresay I shall be 
dreadfully jealous of his tributes to you when he 
knows you, as he will, unless you refuse. One of the 
members of our German class has moved away, and 
I should so like you to take her place if you read 
German. Yes, I knew you did. We meet once a 
week and read for an hour, and then have some light 
refreshment. We’re taking up Geethe now, and it 
keeps our knowledge of the language fresh while 
giving me pleasure. I’ll have Rex stop for you next 
Friday evening, so you'll dine with us. Rex is my 
brother, and he passes where you live on his way 
from business. And, oh! I must tell what Herr 
Sauer said of you to the Richards: ‘She knows the 
value of tones, ya mof/.’ And that from Herr Sauer 
means volumes. He is such a gruff creature. He 
kept me in a state of mental terror when I first began 
singing under him. Do you think my voice sounds a 
bit scratchy while I’m talking now? It seems to me 
it does. And to-morrow Easter sunday! I'll just 
hurry home and let mamma dose me for an incipient 
cold. This is my street. Good-by.” 


May 


The sweet face in its puffings of blonde hair smiled 
with a backward glance, with a nod of waving plumes 
and was gone. Edith Trevylan went on wearing a hap- 
pier curve of lips than for many a day. It is not easy 
to be miserable at nineteen, and this touch of warm 
girlish companionship had swept away the solitariness 
of being friendless in a new place. For the first time 
the city streets took on a comforting human aspect 
instead of bringing only homesick longing for a 
sleepy Connecticut village rimmed by encircling 
hills. She ran up the steps of 23 Milford street with 
no thought of the cheerlessness of her little room o 
the frayed respectability of Mrs. Hazeltine’s parlc 
and so bright was the smile which she turned upon 
Bridget, who was trundling a sweeper in the hall, that 
the good-natured Irish girl beamed after the slim, 
black figure murmuring: “ An’ it’s the swate way 
she’s after havin’. Biess her!” 

Easter morning dawned windless, sunny, and mild 
enough to warrant much display of fresh spring attire. 
As she came back from an after breakfast walk 
around the block, Edith Trevylan met innumerable 
new hats, wraps and gowns, and her own suit grew 
more shabby by contrast. The buoyancy of yesterday 
had passed, and her big gray eyes held the shadow 
that had haunted them so frequently since her 
father’s death. The significance of the beautiful 
Easter Sunday was lost to her under pressure of 
anxiety. How could she continue to meet her 
expenses, moderate though they were, unless she 
secured music scholars? Her advertisement which 
since her first coming here had appeared each week 
in the Leader had passed unnoticed. In her purse 
was left but a little of the money that she had 
brought with her from home, and trained as she had 
been to economy she well knew how quickly oc- 
casional borrowings from the slender sum in the 
savings bank would leave her penniless. She had 
secured some fancywork to do for a little store that 
dealt in gloves and “ladies’ notions,” but the pay was 
small and would not supplement her choir salary into 
equalizing her board bill. At times she had felt 
tempted to resign the choir position and drop music 
altogether for something else; then she recalled the 
long list under *‘ Wanted” in the daily papers ; the 
typewriter girl at Mrs. Hazeltine’s who was thrown 
out of her place and was glad to be “saleslady”’ at 
a dry good’s store, the middle aged lady cashier of a 
large grocery who said that a score of applicants 
were waiting for her position. And, too, she hada 
passionate love for music—a love that could evoke 
melody from Mrs. Hazeltine’s badly tuned piano, 
and that kept her lilting to herself as she sat alone in 
her little hall bedroom; a love that so thrilled her 
soul at the grand organ harmonies swelling from 
beneath Herr Sauer’s fingers that she could no more 
have helped joining in the choruses than an Eolian 
harp can help responding to lightest wind touch. 
Life in her quite home village had been set to dreams 
of studying under some famous master across seas, 
coming back as a wonderful prima donna, to be feted 
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and flattered and bowed down before like Jenny 
Lind, Nillson and Patti—idle dreams, the more at- 
tuned to possibility by ready praise of country folks 
whose unstudied ears listened eagerly as her voice in 
solo filled the little church. But attempt at earning 
a livelihood by a gift that she felt dwindled in com- 
parision with others about her had brought her toa 
practical basis. On this Easter morning she was 
making a compact with herself. If during the week 
no music scholars were obtained she should look for 
other work. Everyone has a place in the world. 
Somewhere a place was waiting for her to fill—and 
fill it she would to the best of her ability, no matter 
how humble it might be. She was not thinking now 
of the long list under “ Wanted” in the dailies, of 
the disappointed typewriter girl or the discouraging 
middle aged lady cashier; she was listening to the 
cheerful volubility of some sparrows hopping about 
the street, and, listening, the elasticity of youth as- 
serted itself and she took heart again. 

As she turned a street corner she ran full against 
some one who put out a hand to steady her, and so 
doing dropped a pasteboard box from which scat- 
tered a cluster of Easter lilies. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” she exclaimed distress- 
fully, stooping to help gather the snowy blossoms. 
“This stem is broken I fear. It is too bad that I 
should not have noticed.” She looked up into the 

ce of a big blonde young fellow, immaculate in 
a fresh spring suit of light gray. He smiled the ex- 
cusing smile with which it is so easy for a man to 
meet the blunder of a pretty girl. 

* Indeed it was my fault,” he protested courteously. 
“T always do walk as though on a wager. As for 
the broken-stemmed lily it is not spoiled. Keep it 
please as my apology.” And while she stood hesi- 
tating with the flower in her hand he lifted his 
hat and passed on, giving another pleased glance at 
her flushing deprecatory face. 

When she let herself in with her latchkey at No. 
23, Bridget met her in the hall with smiling nods of a 
curl-papered head, and loudly whispered that a gintle- 
man was waitin’ beyant the parlor for to see Miss 
Trevylan. 

“To see me?” She thought at once of her adver- 
tisement in the Leader. But it was Sunday. Surely 
no one would come answering an advertisement 
on Sunday, she reasoned, with sweet ignorance of 
urban customs. ‘“ Are you sure the gentleman asked 
for me, Bridget?” 

“He asked for Miss Trevylan,”’ Bridget whispered 
more loudly and more positively. 

Miss Trevylan pushed aside the faded portieres and 
stepped from the dim hall into the dim parlor. Her 
first glance showed a big, blonde, gray-suited young 
man turning to meet her—then the color born of 
brisk walking deepened in her cheeks as she recog- 
nized the object of her late awkward encounter. He 

smiled, and let his eyes fall upon the Easter lily in 
her jacket fastening. 
“Why could I not have known it was you when 


we met a few moments ago? My name is Smith. 
My sister wished me to leave this note and three 
lilies. You are to read the note while | wait.” 

She took the lilies and the little perfumed envelope 
with an aloofness which would not let him feel 
that she considered their previous meeting, and 
man-like he admired her the more for the touch of 
hauteur. 

‘*Dear Miss Trevylan,” she read, “I have a cold 
that will not let me speak above a whisper, so you 
must sing my part in the cantata this evening. I 
know you can do it, and there isn’t another in the 
chorus who can. Rex carries this note, also some 
lilies, which please accept with my love. And I must 
tell that I’ve secured you four music scholars with 
promise of more.” 

She lifted the Easter lilies to her face and looked 
radiantly over them at Reginald Smith. “ Four 
scholars and promise of more.” That meant meet- 
ing her expenses; meant not giving up music for 
something her soul loathed. Sing the part? Of 
course she could sing it. Even now a fragment of 
melody was beating through her brain, setting itself 
to these words of the cantata: “‘ And the stone, the 
stone was rolled away.”” She touched her lips to the 
lilies unconsciously. 

“They are beautiful—beautiful! I do so love 
flowers. And your sister is so kind. I can’t thank 
her enough—or you.” 

But Reginal Smith needed no other thanks than 
the light in her gray eyes. 

There was hardly standing room at St. Luke’s 
that evening. Promise of an Easter cantata rendered 
by a choir known to be well voiced and well trained 
had filled the great church with a critical, elegantly 
dressed audience. Those familiar with the musical 
arrangements were surprised at seeing one of the 
chorus in place of the first soprano—still more were 
they surprised when she began her solo. Then this 
roll of organ, this blending of the other voices they 
listened only for that one voice, rising, falling ; sweet, 
tender, pathetic; pleading the agony of the Man of 
Sorrows nailed to the cruel cross; grieving with 
Mary as she turned weeping from the open tomb: 
“They have taken away my Lord and I know not 
where they have laid him.” Higher soared the voice, 
higher, and higher still ; the organ thundered sublime 
melody beneath Herr Sauer’s ecstatic fingers; the 
great church was filled with the joy of the resurrec- 
tion, sung from the heart of the singer into the hearts 
of the listeners: “Christ, the Lord, has risen—has 
risen to-day—Christ, the Lord, has risen.” Again 
the exultant strain thrilled out, again, and yet again, 
and the hearts of men softened towards their fellows, 
and wet eyes met other wet eyes also, and with the 
wonder and significance of that first Easter of many 
centuries ago touching them now to a new under- 
standing the people felt themselves lifted up into 
purer air. 


“ Christ the Lord has risen.” 
—Mary Clarke Huntington. 
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MY QUEEN OF MAY. 


May morning is smiling, the fields are aglow, 

The elder is dropping her petals of snow; 

The larkspur is nodding her bonnet this way; 

So come, love, I'll crown thee my Queen of the May! 


The day-liiy spreads a rich feast for the bees, 

The daisy is shaking her frills to the breeze ; 

The woodlands are gowned in their gala array ; 
So.come, love, I’ll crown thee my Queen of the May! 


Across the green hill-slopes the dewdrops hang bright, 
The dogwood is flaunting her banners of white,— 

The robin is trilling his cheeriest lay ; 

So come, love, I'll crown thee my Queen of the May! 


The skies are Jess blue than the blue of thine eyes, 

The gold of thy hair with the daffodil vies; 

Thy cheek shames the hue of the wild pink so gay; 
Then come, love, I'll crown thee my Queen of the May! 


—Helen Whitney Clark. 
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HEALTH IN SUMMER. 
As Influenced by the Air we Breathe, the Food we Eat, 
and the Clothes we Wear. 

UMMER weather 
brings problems _pe- 
culiar to its season. 
There are certain dis- 
eases, especially those 
of a malarial character, 


which hold their sway 
only during the heated 
term. The warmth of 
the atmosphere, life- 
giving and strengthen- 
ing as is its mission, 
sends into the air, and so into human systems, myriads 


of disease germs. How can they be avoided ? 

In the first place we should avoid as far as possible 
the conditions which produce these dangerous mani- 
festations. It is to be borne in mind that these infec- 
tions come largely from dampness, filth, and decay. 
So far as possible these things should be avoided in 
the location of a dwelling house ; but unfortunately 
we cannot always choose, and may not in fact be 
aware of the nature of the soil about us. If the house 
is built in the neighborhood of a marsh, or of marshy 
ground, the most obvious remedy is such a system of 
filling and drainage as shall change the character of 
the soil into dry and wholesome land. Very often 
this is an impossibility, and in that case the only 
safety lies in removal to other quarters. 

All cellars should be cleaned with the coming of 
warm weather in the spring. Of course this is only 
half the story—for they should in the first place be 
kept clean at all times and seasons. There is nothing 
more reprehensible and suicidal than allowing the 
accumulation of decaying, foul matters in a cellar 
over which people are to live. Yet no matter how 
carefully the premises may be kept, if used for the 
storing of fruits, vegetables, and the like, every cellar 


will require the general cleaning and renovation 
which is periodically given to the rest of the 
premises. 

In connection with this operation, if there is any 
mustiness, dampness, fetid odors or other indication 
of contamination of soil or walls, the generous use of 
lime is advisable. Let the walls be whitewashed, and 
the contaminated soil—in case the cellar has an earth 
bottom—be sprinkled with the best disinfectants at 
hand. But after all, non-infection is vastly better 
than disinfection, and every precaution should be 
taken to keep all premises sweet and clean. Do not 
feel that this involves “too much work.” It certainly 
requires effort, and perhaps something of expense; 
but not nearly so much effort as caring for sick mem- 
bers of the household, and not so much expense as 
the visits of a physician. 

One of the most difficult of problems, especially in 
connection with country residences, where there is no 
system of sewerage, is that of drainage. An open 
drain is a constant source of danger; a cesspool is a 
deadly abomination. The promiscuous throwing of 
“slops”’ upon the ground in the vicinity of a human 
dwelling is possibly worse than either. Yet we find 
all of these evil things in every hamlet and village. 
Into how many a living room and sleeping apartment 
does the disease-breeding stench of these festering 
nuisances find its way! Do we ask what is the 
remedy? No general rule, applicable to all circum- 
stances can be laid down; but where there is a will, 
the way to a safer, better, sweeter condition of things 
will be readily found. 

Nor must it be supposed that these elements of 
disease can be shut out at will, by excluding the outer 
air. This is no better than jumping from the frying- 
pan into the fire. If it were possible to entirely shut 
out the external air, we should only doom ourselves 
to breathe over and over the contaminated at- 
mosphere which had already done more than its full 
share of service, and burdened with the exhalations 
of perhaps several pairs of lungs, was ready to be 
taken out into the freer life of the world at large, 
mingled with the breezes of Heaven, and so purified 
and adapted for further service. Under anything 
approaching reasonable conditions, the air from out 
of doors is purer and safer than that inside our 
dwellings; for the latter, while burdened with any 
contaminations which may be abroad, has also those 
peculiar to indoors life. 

The truest policy, therefore, in regard to the air we 
are to breath, is to have the greatest abundance 
possible, so that it may always be fresh; to have it 
as pure as possible, and to have it of the most com- 
fortable temperature. It need not, even in the warm- 
est weather, be extremely cool. Contrast the effect 
upon the human system of still, abnormal cold air, 
with that of warm air in gentle motion. One has the 
depressing, chilling effect of the charnel house; the 
other has the inspiration of new strength and a more 
adequate energy for the exhausted man or woman 
over whom it passes. It will need no skilled ob- 
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server to decide which is the more healthful and 
agreeable. 

In summer time, the windows of all living and 
sleeping rooms should be open day and night, during 
pleasant weather. Not necessarily wide open, and 
certainly not open to give a direct draft upon sleeping 
occupants; but so arranged that there shall be con- 
tinually a circulation of air, keeping that within the 
apartment pure and fresh. Above all things, this 
precaution should be observed in the care of the sick. 
Any person afflicted with illness has enough to combat 
in the ordinary way, without fighting the ill effects of 
vitiated air. Yet too often this precaution is over- 
looked, even by those engaged in professional service. 

The matter of clothes and dress isan important one, 
With many, too little attention is given to the changes 
of temperature, and especially those of a descending 
scale. It is not enough to hold that light dress must 
be worn in the summer; there should always be 
clothing enough for comfort, both on the person and 
on the bed at night, and it isfar better to err-in the 
matter of too much rather than too little. A daily 
sponge bath should be taken, and soiled clothing 
should be promptly changed—no matter how often 
that may become necessary. 

And then the matter of food. Here is one of the 
most important subjects connected with the problem 
of our well being during the summer season; yet it is 
one which can be but imperfectly treated in such an 
article, owing to the great allowance which must be 
made on account of personal characteristics. But 
there are general rules which may be once more 
stated, although they ought to be understood by 
every intelligent person. 

Drink is of course the correlative of food, and in 
the summer season it even stands in first place. 
Happy the family who possess during the heated 
term an abundant supply of pure, cool, wholesome 
water! If the supply is not of this character, or 
there is any reason for fearing contamination, the 
water should be boiled, and afterward be set away in 
an open vessel in a cool place. If desired, the vessel 
may be packed in ice ; but the very common practice 
of putting ice into drinking water and allowing it to 
dissolve and become a part of the drink is one to 
be earnestly condemned. Much commercial ice 
is taken from the vilest of water, and merely freezing 
does not destroy the unwholesome germs with which 
it may be laden. 

In the matter of food, a moderate middle course 
between weakening abtemiousness and a dangerous 
indulgence is the safe and reasonable rule. If the 
atmosphere is debilitating, not only will the stomach 
feel its effects, but the system will not require the 
heat-producing elements which are needed in the 
colder weather. Light food, taken in comparatively 

small quantities, but as often as the stomach seems 
to call for repienishment, is the course best adapted 
to health and strength, though not all persons are so 
situated as to be able to meet these requirements in 
the fullest measure. 


“Living upon cereals, vege ables and fruits, with 
some proportion of fish, and abstaining from alco- 
holic drinks, the same persons would enjoy the high 
temperature and be free from the thirst which is 
the natural result of consuming needlessly substan- 
tial and heating food . ... Uneasiness and incapacity 
for action, persisting for some time after an ordinary 
meal, indicate that the stomach is acting imperfectly 
upon the materials which have been put intoit. These 
signs manifest themselves frequently, and if nature’s 
hints that the food is inappropriate are not taken 
they become more serious. Temporary relief is ob- 
tained by medicine; but if the unfortunate individ- 
ual continues to blame his stomach and not the 
dietary he selects, the chances are that his troubles 
will continue or appear in some other form. This 
sort of person pronounces himself a martyr to indi- 
gestion, while he is really but the victim of a mis- 
guided appetite.” This is especially the case in 
summer; hence the frequency of those scourges of 
the human race, having their seat in the digestive 
tract, which so often mark “the heated term.” 
—Mrs, Arthur Staniey. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


The winds softly whisper to murmuring pines, 

And gently sweep over the clambering vines, 
While minstrels of air in a sweet, sad refrain, 

Are telling in song of our heroes again. 

Though years have gone down in the shadowy past, 
In sorrow and tears, since we gazed on them last, 
We hallow their mem’ry—to them homage pay, 

As once more we gather on Memorial day. 


In North land and South land, in East and far West, 

’Neath many-hued blossoms they peacefully rest; 

The cannon’s loud roar, or the shrieking of shell 

Can never arouse them from Death’s silent spell. 

The mounds are far scattered—though we grieve for our own, 
Our tears drop to-day o’er the graves marked “ Unknown,” 
In evergreen glades in the South land away, 

Where sleep side by side the Blue and the Gray. 


The flags gently waving o'er every green mound, 

The chaplets of flowers, the drum’s muffled sound, 
Bring visions of dear ones, brave hearted and true, 
Who died for their country, both the Gray and the Blue. 
We reverently wreathe them with garlands to-day, 

Our vanished, brave comrades, their Memorial day. 


We chant our sad dirges, we live once again, 

The dark, troubled days, with their sorrow and pain, 
But never hath comrade more love for his friend 
Than he who gave life that the struggle might end. 
And now proudly waving o’er cypress and yew 

Is their emblem of victory, the red, white and blue. 


With white wings outspreading, Peace hovers to-day, 

O’er broad, waving grain fields of the West far away, 

While here in the East she brings music again 

Of loom and of shuttle, a joyous refrain ; 

The North land and South land clasp hands o'er the years, 
And Freedom’s bright star o’er our country appears. 

—Ray Laurance. 
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THE FURTHER SHORE. 
Floating away to a Further Shore, 
With Faith and hope sublime, 
To music set by a boatman’s oar, 
On the falling Tide of Time; 
Drifting down as years go by, 
From worldly land and lea, 
Crossing the stream that flows anigh, 
Eternity’s broad sea. 


Floating away at the ferryman’s “ Ho,” 
In coarse, sepulchral tone, 

To come from a world we see and know, 
To another world unknown, 

Whether of storm or calm the day, 
Whether rough or smooth the sea, 

With tender memories holding sway, 
From the Past to the great “ To Be.” 


Floating away to other realms, 
Without a trace or track, 
Where a tyrant bold man’s soul o’erwhelms, 
And permits no turning back, 
Both young and old he calls away, 
Where many have gone before, 
To regions of everlasting day, 
Eterne on The Further Shore. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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MOTHS. 
How They Come, and How to Prevent Their Coming. 


> N ounce of prevention is 

ai worth a pound of cure, 

says the proverb, and this is 

nowhere more true than in 

dealing with household 

pests of the various kinds 

—especially such provoking 

nuisances as the clothes 

moth. As it is now time to 

take preventive measures 

against this insect, some 

space may be given to con- 

sideration of preventives 

and remedial :neasures in his especial interest. But 

precautions must be taken with an understanding of 

what is to be guarded against, and that all who have 

fine clothing and furs to protect may understand how 

to direct their efforts, some words regarding the 

nature of the moth may well preface instructions as 
to what to do. 

In the first place, the word “ moth” is a misnomer. 
This is not the insect, or we may say the stage of the 
insect life, in which the danger lies and by which t'1e 
damage is done. The clothes moth, like other mem- 
bers of his family, has three stages of life—the egg, 
the larva, and the miller or moth proper. The first 
and the last are in themselves harmless. 

To begin somewhere, we may take the fully de- 
veloped moth-miller—the mother of the family that is 
to be. She isa small, scarcely distinguishable being, 
loving dark places and never obtrusive in her habits. 
She seems to have but one mission in life—to lay as 
many eggs as possible, in the most secluded places 


possible. Naturally she seeks some soft, warm 
receptacle, like woolen cloth or fur; and having 
done her full duty toward the preservation of her 
species in the world, quietly drops out of existence. 
She is never seen to do any harm after having 
donned her wings. If she eats anything, it is some- 
thing which can well be spared; but there is great 
doubt whether she has not, so to speak, risen above 
the slavery to appetite which marked her earlier 
stage. She may occasionally be seen flitting about 
—a small, whitish speck, with a head of rather darker 
color, scarcely visible to the naked eye. If she hap- 
pens to be seen, one is rather inclined to look at her 
beauties than to think of the mischief in which she 
may be instrumental. 

The eggs which have been laid by the mother-moth 
hatch in due course of time, with a certainty which 
would fill the average poulterer’s heart with joy 
could he obtain like results from his incubator. Im- 
mediately the little worm or maggot—tiny, invisible 
bit that he is—begins his work by devouring all the 
animal hair which comes in his way, whether in the 
form of woolen stuffs or fur. We cannot admire his 
taste, or understand by what chemical process he 
gets nutriment from that particular kind of food ; but 
he seems to thrive wonderfully upon his selected 
diet, and to possess an unfailing appetite. 

Having devoured many hundred times his bulk in 
the choicest goods of the household, he winds him- 
self in a bit of a cocoon, from which in due time he 
emerges as a moth—and so, in an endless cycle his 
generations goes on. If his lot is cast in or about a 
house which is kept perpetually warm, he is inde- 
pendent of the seasons, and one generation of him 
may succeed another with unfailing regularity from 
New Year’s around to Christmas without break. 
Otherwise he improves the warm weather, and at 
some stage of life lies dormant through the cold 
weather. 

Now with this understanding of the creature's life, 
it will readily be seen that if the garments to be pro- 
tected can be kept out of the way of the egg-laying 
moth, the entire problem will have been solved. 
There is nothing to show that the larva migrate after 
hatching ; they simply eat and grow, wherever they 
may happen to be. Evidently any entirely tight 
enclosure—whether bag, sack, box or trunk—will 
shut out the moth, and so prevent all trouble. But 
if the eggs have already been deposited, these pre- 
cautions will fail, nor will disinfectants and demoral- 
izing odors prevent the hatching of the little pests. 

Now as to preventive measures proper. It should 
be borne in mind that clothes moths do not love light, 
while sunshine is apparently their deadly poison. 
Nobody ever heard of depredations being committed 
on clothes hanging in well-lighted rooms. The most 
dangerous period is between the laying aside of 
heavy winter clothing, with the coming of spas- 
modically warm weather, and the final putting away 
for the summer. Not infrequently such clothing is 
temporarily stowed in dark closets and out-of-the- 
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way places, whence it may be extricated at call, in 
case of an unexpected “cold snap.” 

It is at this time that the mischief is started. Mrs. 
Moth—the first—is early abroad, and generally makes 
herself useful during the month of April. When the 
winter’s clothing is finally taken in hand to put away 
for the summer, it may receive but casual treatment, 
and when it goes into permanent quarters carries 
with it the little knots of eggs. In due time these 
hatch; then something else happens; and perhaps 
months later the good housewife wonders how those 
vexatious and ruinatious moths got into her strong 
box. The unfortunate woman does not realize that 
unwittingly she herself put them there. 

On a bright sunny day the woolens which are to be 
put away for the summer should be taken into the 
outer air, given a thorough dusting and brushing, 
cleaned of any grease spots, if such there are, and 
hung for several hours in the bright sunlight. If this 
has been thoroughly done, the garments will be free 
from eggs. It remains then to wrap them or pack 
them in such a manner that the moths cannot get to 
them. The simplest way is to enclose each garment 
in a stout paper sack, free from rent or hole, and so 
secured that the mother moth cannot find entrance. 
She will not attempt to perforate the paper. 

The utility of such odorous articles as camphor, 
tobacco, cedar, cloves, and the like, is very much 
doubted by those giving the matter most attention. 
Very likely they may deter the flying moth from 

lighting where there is a smell disagreeable to her, 
to deposit her eggs ; but once the eggs are laid, the 
will hatch just the same, and once hatched 
will devour their surroundings, according to their 
nature, 

Treating on this matter, one of the most sensible 
of recent writers on the subject has these remarks, 
which may be quoted in her own words: “The latter 
part of May or early in June a vigorous campaign 
should be entered upon. Everything about a house 
that might conceal a moth should be thoroughly 
shaken and aired, and when possible the clothes and 
furs should be left in the sun for some hours. If the 
house is badly infested, or any particular article is 
supposed to be so, a free use of benzine will be advis- 
able. All the floor cracks and dark closets should 
be sprayed with this substance. Benzine spray will 
kill the insects at every stage, and is one of the few 
substances which will destroy the eggs. No light 
should be brought into the room while the benzine 
is being applied, as it is highly inflammable. The 
rooms and clothes should be thoroughly aired after- 
ward before any light is introduced. Camphor, 
tobacco, naphthaline, and other strong odorants, are 
only partial repellants, and without the May and 
June treatments are of little avail.” Too much pains 
cannot be taken to destroy every moth seen during 
the early part of the season, for immunity for the 
rest of the year depends almost entirely upon the 
work done in May or June, when the pests are com- 

paratively few in numbers. 


It is said that sealskins are not subject to moth 
attacks; but many kinds of fur are peculiarly liable 
to depredation. As these cannot be beat and brushed, 
like woolens, it is recommended that before being 
put away for the season they be exposed to hot, dry 
air, which is a pretty effectual destroyer of the moth’s 
eggs. The materials to be treated should be hung 
on chairs in a small, close room. Shut all the doors 
and windows, turn on the heat at full head, and con- 
tinue the treatment for twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. The furs should then be gently brushed and 
shaken, closely wrapped and put away. 

—Mrs. Martha Bradford Cooke. 
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LOVE PLAINT. 


Fight on, hope on, love on, poor heart; 
She will not long refuse 

To note the tears that nightly start 

From eyelids burning with the smart 
Of salty drops that cannot choose 

But fall for thee, poor heart. 


Play on with softer strains, my lute; 
She cannot long withstand 

Thy pleading, though my lips be mute ; 

And when the young stars gaily shoot 
Like diamonds over all the land 

Then play for her, my lute. 


Sing with thy sweetest strains, sweet bird; 
Sing in thy gilded cage; 
She may hear thee, but every word 
Of mine falls on her ear unheard, 
Or makes her fret and pout and rage; 
So sing to her, sweet bird. 


Sing heart, bird, lute, sing all and each, 
She must be well-nigh stone 
If she yield not when you beseech; 
Else will I fly beyond her reach, 
And leave her fitly to bemoan 
My loss in piteous speech. 
— St. George Best. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“MANY MEN OF MANY MINDS.” 


Many a “man” knows what is what, but doesn’t know 


which is which. 

Many a “ writer’ knows how to write, but doesn’t know 
when to go to press 

Many a “ preacher” knows how to preach, but doesn’t 
know how to practice. 

Many a “teacher” knows how to teach, but doesn’t 
know how to be taught. 

Many a “lawyer” knows how to go to law, but doesn’t 
know how to get back again. 

Many a “ tradesman” knows how to trade, but doesn’t 
know how to make “ both ends meet.” 

Many an ‘“‘M. D.” knows how to be a “ Doctor,” but 
doesn’t always know when to kill. or when to cure. 

Many a wise man knows what the dictionary defini- 
tion of wisdom is, but doesn’t know what the word means. 

—James Johnson. 
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A MOVING LAY 
FOR THE FIRST OF MAY. 


Spring poets tell us much of Spring; 
Of sunny skies and gentle showers ; 
Of birds that cheer us as they sing 
Their first sweet welcome to the flowers. 


But poets’ wives and sisters sing 
A different sort of roundelay. 

A song of mops and brooms that swing 
On bluer days than washing day. 


On, sad it is that lovely Spring 
(That “ Spring” which sounds so well in rhyme) 
Should, in this prosy world, but bring 
A mopping, scrubbing, drubbing, time ! 
—/. R. G. 


Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE HOME-CULTURE CLUBS. 
Their Field, their Purposes and their Methods as Outlined 
by the General Secretary. 
OME-CULTURE Clubs have 
their reason for being in the 
fact that there are everywhere 
people who are missing some 
of the best values of life only 
because they do not know 
how to get them. These per- 
sons do not belong exclu- 
sively to any one rank in so- 
ciety—they are to be found all the way from the 
counting room to the kitchen ; though most frequently 
among the very busy, who find but little time or 
strength, when the business of the day is over, for 
that part of living which is not mere working, eating 
and sleeping. With a little help from the outside 
and the inspiration of good company, he or she may 
often achieve what would have been impossible with- 
out such aid. 

The plan for providing this necessary stimulus is 
very simple. A person eager or willing to do some- 
thing which shall not be wholly for himself seeks out 
others who may be too isolated, too busy, too unam- 
bitious, too sensitive or too timid to take any steps 
in their own behalf, and laying aside all superficial 
class distinctions, if they exist, he offers to form an 
alliance which shall be for mutual benefit. He says, 
in his attitude and actions if not in words, “You 
know some things which I have not learned; I know 
some things which you do not know because you 
have been learning these other things. Let us be 
friends and see what will come of it. As no true 
friendship can exist without a basis of common inter- 
ests, let us, just you and me or a few of us, see what 
we can find to do that both will care about.” 

During the nine years in which the Home-culture 
Clubs have been in operation, the whole range of 
literature, science and art has been called upon for, 
and has successfully supplied, these neutral meeting 
grounds. The one to take the first step is naturally 
the one who can take it most easily, the one who has 


the most leisure, social experience or intellectual ad- 
vantages. 

This is work particularly adapted to those who find 
themselves equipped with an expensive education 
which they have secured without especial hardship, 
and which they do not quite see how to put to prac- 
tical use. And this is especially true of those whose 
education has included a sense of the obligations it 
implies. But these clubs can never be confined ex- 
clusively to any one or two sorts of people ; especially 
it cannot successfully be confined to those sorts most 
needing them. No one cares to label himself as an 
object for benevolent enterprise. There have always 
been in the rank and file of the clubs persons whose 
social position is sufficiently distinguished to reassure 
the sensitive and to guarantee the democratic princi- 
ples of the clubs. 

All these clubs have adefinite pursuit. Experience 
has proved that a club without one seldom holds to- 
gether long. Mr. Cable has said somewhere that 
business as a pleasure will do very well, but that 
pleasure as a business is apt to bea failure. The con- 
stant effort in the clubs is to maintain just that bal- 
ance between pleasure and profit which shall satisfy 
the American desire to be getting on in the world 
and yet not prove burdensome. 

It is believed that another element of strength lies 
in the fact that it is not proposed that benefits shall 
be one-sided. A knowledge of one sort is exchanged 
for a knowledge of another sort. The student ex- 
changes his knowledge of books for the workman's 
knowledge of hard facts, and each is helped by the 
other’s point of view. 

A girl working in a shop told me once that she had 
never had an opportunity to form an intellectual 
friendship until she became acquainted with the col- 
lege girl with whom she studied English composition. 
The Home-culture Clubhouse might seem an odd es- 
tablishment to be connected with a movement whose 
chief end is to induce people to stay in the home, and 
to bring the club there for the enlivenment and inspi- 
ration of the family life. The Clubhouse grew out of 
an effort to provide for boys and young men who have 
no homes, and for those whose homes are much more 
comfortable when they are absent. To many people 
who cannot see anything less tangible than a house— 
the Home-culture Club building with its amusement 
hall, reading rooms, classrooms and bathroom, its 
corps of attractive teachers, its entertainments and 
its general activities—is all there is of the Home-cul- 
ture Club movement. In point of fact it is merely an 
accessory, and is a part of the real Home-culture 
work only as it affords a convenient starting point 
for work in the homes. It is very much like boy’s 
club work elsewhere. 

The distinctive part of the work, which is done in 
the homes, is work that may be done in some degree 
by almost any one—whatever his circumstances, age 
or station. Even in a large city there is hardly a 
person who could not find within walking distance of 
his own home some one with whom he may share 
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some of his advantages ; some one to whom his friend- 
ship may prove a pleasure and an inspiration. If 
such opportunities do not occur in the ordinary cir- 
cles of acquaintance they may be found by following 
the accidental leads furnished by the relations of 
church, trade or employment. It will probably re- 
quire no more perseverance than is sometimes neces- 
sary to secure a servant, and no more tact than one 
needs in his own drawing room. It is work which 
may be waiting for him and none other. Work of 
this sort is too subtle and comes too near that fort- 
ress of privacy, the home, to be approached in any 
official capacity. It must be done by the individual, 
for the individual, and by mutual consent. Such 
work does much to bring about a better understand- 
ing between different and often opposing ranks of 
society. 

What we do for each other in these clubs we wish 
to do in the spirit of quiet fellowship—in our own 
homes and for our own homes. A sentence of Emer- 
son’s is one of the watchwords of the club: 

“We are to signify to each other the daily needs 
and offices of man’s life and to embellish it with 
courage, wisdom and unity.” 

The Home-culture Clubs, as might be inferred 
from the name, are small fireside groups. They were 
founded by Mr. George W. Cable in 1887, and are the 
outgrowth of a belief that few homes or individuals 
exercise hospitality in as wide a sense or as rationally 
as their own best interests require. 

They have a two-fold object—first, to help the indi- 
vidual to a broader culture and to improve the intel- 
lectual, moral and social atmosphere of his home; 
second, to bring together in their own homes people 
whom the ordinary forms of society tend dangerously 
to separate. 

The first object is attained by simply meeting in- 
formally once a week in the homes of the members to 
read and talk on selected subjects; the second, by 
ignoring in the formation of clubs differences of rank 
and of education which may be only accidental or 
superficial, but which are often unfortunate barriers 
between people who have much to learn and to gain 
from each other. In forming a Home-culture Club, 
the main question is not, How shall it manage to 
have in it people of only one sort? but a problem re- 
quiring much more tact and good breeding; How 
may it blend in a harmonious, helpful union the 
greatest variety its neighborhood affords? In almost 
every instance this has been done. It is not always 
necessary that the members of a club should be near 
neighbors. There is often a beautiful neighborliness 
between people at opposite ends of a city. 

The Home-culture Clubs are for any one anywhere 
who is willing to give one evening or one hour each 
week to self-improvement or to the brightening or re- 
finement of his own or of some one else’s home. 
They are for those who unable to take up any burden- 

some course of study, are yet unwilling to let their 
minds and social instincts go totally neglected ; for 
those who wish to take up some favorite study under 


the direction of some one whose knowledge of it is 
greater; for those who wish to share their knowledge 
of some subject with those who have less; for those 
who need some stimulus to intellectual effort; for 
those who find themselves slipping into greater iso- 
lation than is good for either mind or manners. But 
above all they are for busy people, and for people too 
tired at the end of a hard day in office, store, study, 
or kitchen to assume inflexible obligations in their 
leisure hours. The provision for wise recreation is 
an important part of any plan of culture. 

These clubs are composed of all sorts of people; 
rich and poor, ignorant and learned; circles of stu- 
dents in college towns, groups of farmers on Western 
plains; afternoon gatherings of conservative ma- 
trons, evening classes of rollicking boys; councils of 
serious men, cooking clubs of light-hearted girls. 
Not what a club does but 4ozw it does it and the end 
in view constitutes it a Home-culture Club. 

Each club makes its own rules. The single re- 
quirement of the central office is that prompt, accu- 
rate, brief accounts of the club’s experiences be sent 
at stated intervals on posta!-card blanks furnished 
for the purpose. 

To belong to a club costs a member only what he 
chooses to give; there are no compulsory fees. The 
clubs are supported by private subscription and by 
voluntary contributions from the clubs. These con- 
tributions are usually the contents of a “penny 
treasury” kept by the club or the proceeds of an 
entertainment given for the purpose. 

The clubs are open to all. There are no restric- 
tion as to location, age, sex, attainments or social 
status. The club does not have to reach a certain 
standard. The work of each club is arranged to 
meet the needs of its particular members, whether it 
be composed of two or of twenty. It may work hard 
or little, as seems best. It may choose its own sub- 
ject, or, if it prefers, the central office will plan a 
course for it. It has the privilege of consulting per- 
sons of experience in all the better known fields of 
knowledge, for the central office keeps in touch with 
professional men and women of highest standing, 
who are ready and willing to assist. 

Moffat. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
TRY, TRY, AGAIN. 

523. For insomnia, a hop pillow. 

524. For constant headache, having the eyes 
examined. 

525. Tostop the bleeding of a wound, powdered 
rice or lint. 

526. For toothache, hot, dry flannel. 

527. For diarrhaea, blackberry wine or cordial. 

528. For summer complaint, red raspberry leaf 


529. For sick headache, baking soda. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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STORING WINTER CLOTEING. 
Timely Suggestions from Many Reliable Sources. 

OW that the warm weather 
is with us, to remain undis- 
puted in its sway for a pe- 
riod of months, the heavy 
clothing, which has served 
during the winter and the 
changeable days of spring, 
requires to be carefully put 
away until again called into 
requisition. There is a 
right way and numerous 
ways not right for doing 
all things; and readers of 

Goop HovusEKFEPING will welcome a collection of 
timely thoughts and suggestions outlining the best 
way for disposing of the winter goods. 

Flannels should be shaken well and put out in the 
bright sun; if there is a brisk breeze, so much the 
better. When they are thoroughly aired, each should 
be examined carefully, any required repairs should 
be made, and any thin place may be strengthened by 
darning over it on the inside a piece of flannel of the 
same shade—that which has been worn is better than 
new. When little breaks occur, as they will later, 


they can be neatly darned to the reinforcement, keep- 

ing the article presentable for a considerable time. 
Outer garments should be taken out in the air, well 

shaken, and hung on the line until thoroughly aired. 


With a small switch beat the woolen garments until 
the dust is well out, then allow them to remain till 
the airing iscomplete. A fair breeze is indispensable 
for success, but of course it should not approximate 
in strength a gale, as the clothes may be torn or car- 
ried away. 

In treating a plush jacket, as above suggested, it 
must not be beaten with a switch, as every stroke will 
show. It should be well shaken, hung in the free air 
as long as practicable, and just before being taken in 
should be gone over gently with a soft velvet brush. 

When silks or ribbons are to be packed away, they 
should be rolled in brown paper, as the chloride of 
lime in white paper will discolor them. White satin 
should be folded ina blue paper, and brown paper 
be put outside and pinned closely together at the 
edges. 

A fur garment is better hung up than folded away 
in a box or trunk, because there is less danger of 
crushing and wrinkles, and because moths can be 
more readily detected at their work. One plan is to 
seiect a dark closet and have it papered all over, top 
and bottom, with tar paper. Of course it is necessary 
to cover the tar paper, to prevent the damage of arti- 
cles hung against it, and for this purpose a good 
quality of newspaper is as good as anything, and 
costs nothing. Before being hung in this closet all 
furs and woolens should be thoroughly cleaned ; be- 
cause 1f they are hung up with the moth millers or 
their eggs adhering, damage will result, no matter 


what precautions may be taken. A colony of eggs 
hatched in this way may give larvae enough to ruin 
the finest of garments. 

Flannels, having been washed, dried, and mended. 
should be rolled tightly into a small bundle and 
wrapped in heavy cotton cloth, so that there is no ex- 
posed part of the woolen goods. Moths do not care 
for cotton, and will not penetrate a cotton-wrapped 
bundle. Once or twice during the summer it is the 
part of wisdom to take the stored goods from their 
closets, boxes and wrappings, and give them sun and 
air; but this should be done in a strong light—of 
which moths have a horror—and they should not be 
left out after dusk, when they will be very likely to 
receive visits from egg-depositing millers, thus in- 
curring the very danger which it is sought to avoid. 

So closely related to this matter of the storing of 
winter clothing is that of packing clothes for trans- 
portation in tr.veling, that a few suggestions regard- 
ing the latter may not be amiss. 

In the first place, all garments should be provided 
with stout hanging loops, so placed that the weight 
of the article cannot injuriously strain the fabric, and 
when not carefully packed away, they should be kept 
hung by these loops. Any garment is seriously in 
jured when it is thrown carelessly over a chair or in 
some other out-of-the-way place, or when hung up by) 
the band or the fabric. 

In preparing for travel, women should fold thei: 
dresses as they are, and not turn them wrong side 
out, as is often mistakenly done. Then they should 
be smoothly laid in a tray of a proper size for thei: 
reception, upon which there can come no serious 
pressure. No heavy articles should be placed in the 
same compartments with clothing, as the result is 
certain to be unsatisfactory. If it is necessary to 
“pad” any heavy articles to prevent them from injury 
in transportation, suitable material for the service 
should be employed, and not clothing which is liable 
to suffer injury on account of the service. While soft 
goods, underwear and the like may be closely rolled, 
and thus serve to fill otherwise vacant corners, 
dresses, woolen clothes, and all similar articles should 
be folded just as little as possible, and laid flat. 

—Good Housekecping. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That bitter experiences are sometimes productive of 
sweet results 

That fortunate indeed ure they who may “ kick the 
bucket ” without causing it to “slop over.” 

That it is sometimes safer to “ brag and bluster” at a 
hundred mile range than within reach of ‘‘arm’s length.” 

That hindsight is sometimes better than foresight, // 
that it is not always well to see a thing before it comes in 
sight. 

That when a man’s tongue “ gets out of gear,” it may 
sometimes be better put in again by the hand of woman 
than by the hand of man, avd that when a woman's 
tongue “ breaks loose” and “ runs at random,” millions of 
* h-u-s-h-e-s ” and ‘* whoa’s” won’t stop it. 
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ros Original in Goop HouseKEEPING. abundance to the house fly in most portions of the 
uin THE WOODS AT NIGHT. northeastern states of the Union. 
Sa evening’s cole and tranquil hours, A third species, commonly called the cluster fly 
ed, When earth is bathed in silver light (Pollenia rudis), is a very frequent visitant of houses, 
nd When Autumn’s first cool zephyrs stir particularly in the spring and fall. This fly is some- 
eX- And whisper to the moonbeam sprite, what larger than the house fly, with a dark-colored, 
smooth abdomen and a sprinkiing of yellowish hair. 
ve to stro ne Ss, 
eC Pee linger in the sylvan glade It is not so active as the house fly, and particularly 
he And watch the shimmering moonbeams play in the fall is very sluggish. At such times it may be 
elt Their little game of light and shade. picked up readily, and is very subject to the attacks : 
nd ee ee of a fungus disease, which causes it to die upon P 
of window 2S ded by a whitish efflorescen 
be And whisper secrets of the woods, Occasionally this fly occurs in houses in such num- c 
to Of song birds twittering note of love. bers as to cause great annoyance, but such occur- j tS 
n- rences are comparatively rare. 
While fancy idly wanders forth ¥ 
A fourth species is another stable fly known as 
of A gnome or goblin cowering low, Cyrtoncura stabudans, and a fifth, rathef more common é 
IS- A sprite or fay at every turn. than the last, is the so-called bluebottle fly (Ca//iphora f 
d- erythrocephala). This insect is also called the blow- 
lhrough woodland aisles I'd gladly roam 11 to 
For many silvery, moonlit hours, ny OF meat anc animal mate- 
‘d In this fair realm of tree and fern. rial. Another species, about the size of the blue- 
at Of dewy coverts, leafy bowers. bottle, which breeds abundantly about stables and is 
d O. found in houses, although usually in less numbers 
rt ter than the others, is also commonly called the blue- 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS bottle or green-bottle fly (Zuci/ia cesar). 
The Habits and Treatment of these heiietie ~~ There is still another species, smaller than any of 
j ve Paste . those so far mentioned, which is known to entomolo- 
gists as Homalomyia canicularis, sometimes called 
the small house fly. It is distinguished from the 
€ but one house fly. althouch 'dimary house fly by its paler and more pointe 
se ong” body and conical sh: The male, which is much 
: a number of species are in °°% and conical shape. ne male, which is muc 
the habit of entering houses OT Common than the female, has large, pale patches 
at the base of the abdomen, which are translucent. 
2 noyance. The hans Aly When seen on a window pane the light shines 
; ea eae y through that part of the body. Not much complaint 
proper, scientifically known ; 
would be made of house flies were the true house fly 
as Musca domestica, is the ine Und di pee ‘ t f 
most abundant. and the one *=istent- nder ordinary circumstances it far 
outnumbers all other species in houses. Common 
and widespread as this species is, there is very general 
dark snorance, as with many other extremely common in- 
gray fly, with its mouth : sects, as to its life history and habits outside of the 
: : “taste ult stage. Writing in 1873, Dr. A. S. Packard 
) spread at the tip for sucking up liquid substances. —— . a 
showed that no one in this country had up to that 


It breeds in stable refuse and similar filth, but more 
especially in horse manure, and is found in nearly all 
parts of the world. On account of the conformation 
of its mouth parts, the house fly cannot bite, yet no im- 
pression is stronger in the minds of most people than 
that this insect does occasionally bite. This impres- 
sion is due to the frequent occurrence in houses of 
another fly (Stomoxys calcitrans), which may be called 
the stable fly, and which, while closely resembling 
the house fly (so closely, in fact, as to deceive any 
one but an entomologist), differs from. it in the im- 
portant particular that its mouth parts are formed for 
piercing the skin. It is perhaps second in point of 


time investigated its habits, and that even in Europe 
but little attention had been given to it. He showed 
that the habits were mentioned in only three works, 
one of which was published during the present cen- 
tury, with figures so poor and inadequate as to be 
actually misleading. 

Experiments carefully made at Salem, Mass., by 
Dr. Packard show the duration of the egg state to 
be twenty-four hours, that of the larval state five to 
seven days, and of the pupal state an equal time. 
The period from the time of hatching, therefore, to 
the exclusion of the adult occupies from ten to four- 
a teen days. Going further south, the insect becomes 

* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets of “The More numerous and more troublesome, the number 
Principal Household Insects of the United States”"—a valuable of generations increasing as the season becomes 


Pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The editor ] H 

onger, while th velopment of the larva I 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- & . 1 e de P me a becomes 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies more rapid. 


cannot be obtained by writing for them. Still it is almost impossible to ascertain the length 
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of life of the house fly, or the details of its habits 
and peculiarities, save as they manifest themselves 
to casual observation, for the reason that while buz- 
zing about everywhere, and apparently living with 
ease under the most adverse conditions, it is, never- 
theless, when confined within narrow quarters, almost 
certain to die within a short time—frequently living 
but a few hours. 

According to the best deductions possible, it ap- 
pears that in the latitude of Washington there is 
time for twelve or thirteen generations each summer. 
It is estimated that each female fly lays about 120 
eggs during her lifetime, and with a dozen genera- 
tions per year, it will easily make the head of a 
skilled arithmetician swim to compute the multitude 
of descendants from a single “mother,” starting 
business in earnest in the early spring. 


REMEDIES 


In a remedial way not much can be said which is 
not already familiar to every housewife. A careful 
screening of the windows and doors during the sum- 
mer months, with the supplementary use of sticky 
fly paper, is a method known to every one, and there 
seems to be little hope in the near future of much 
relief by doing away with the breeding places. A 
single stable in which a horse is kept wil supply 
house flies for an extended neighborhood, People 
living in agricultural communities will probably 
never be rid of the pest, but in cities, with better 
methods of disposal of garbage and with the lessen- 
ing of the numbers of horses and horse stables con 
sequent upon electric street railways and bicycles, 
and probably horseless carriages, the time may come, 
before very long, when window screens may be dis- 
carded. The prompt gathering of horse manure, 
which may be treated with lime or kept in a specially 
prepared pit, would greatly abate the fly nuisance, 
and city ordinances compelling horse owners to fol- 
low some such course are desirable. Absolute clean- 
liness, even under existing circumstances, will 
always result in a diminution of the numbers of 
the house fly, most household insects being less 
attracted to the premises of what is known as 
“the old-fashioned housekeeper” than to those of 
the other kind. 

The house fly has a number of natural enemies. 
The common house centipede devours it in consider- 
able numbers; there is a small reddish mite which 
frequently covers its body and gradually destroys it ; 
it is subject to the attacks of hymenopterous para- 
sites in its larval condition, and it is destroyed by 
predatory beetles at the same time. The most effec- 
tive enemy, however, is a fungous disease known as 
Empusina musce, which carries off flies in large num- 
bers, particularly toward the close of the season. The 
epidemic ceases in December, and although many 
thousands are killed by it, the remarkable rapidity of 
development in the early summer months soon more 
than replaces the thousands thus destroyed. 

—Good Housekeeping. 
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DELICATE DESSERTS AND CREAMS, 
To Tempt Flagging Appetites. 
Almond Charlotte Russe. 

One pint of thick, sweet cream, white of one egg, one. 
half ounce of gelatine, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of almond extract. Put the gelatine in just 
enough water to dissolve it; while this is slowly dissolv- 
ing whip the cream to a froth; whip the white of egg and 
mix it with the cream. As soon as the gelatine is dis- 
solved boil for two minutes, add the sugar, and when 
about as warm as milk add the flavoring, and the cream, 
and eggs. Beat the mixture until cold; pourover a sponge 
cake that has been baked in ascalloped tin. Put the cake 
while warm, to prevent crumbling, into a round dish, al- 
lowing the scallops to show at the top, then pour the cream 
into it, and you have a Gish fit for a king. 

Chocolate Mousse. 

One quart of cream whipped stiff, one coffeecupful of 
powdered sugar, one-half cake of grated chocolate, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Put all together and 
pack in ice for several hours. 

Bavarian Cream. 

One pint of sweet milk, one-half pint of hot water, one 
pint of whipped sweet cream, two and one-half cupfuls of 
sugar, one teaspoonful extract of vanilla, one cupful of 
canned or fresh pineapple, one cupful of chopped English 
walnuts, one-half boxful of gelatine. Dissolve the gelatine 
in as little water as will cover it. Let it soak an hour, 
pour on the hot water, and when perfectly dissolved, add 
the milk and sugar, and boil ten minutes briskly. Remove 
from the stove and add the vanilla and cream. Setin a 
cool place, and as soon as it begins to form, stir in the 
fruit and nuts. One may leave out the walnuts, and on 
taking from the mold decorate with blanched almonds, 
standing them upright in the cream. Keep in a cool 
place until served. 

Pink and Yellow. 

Whites of four eggs, four tablespoonfuls of fine, white 
confectioners’ sugar, three tablespoonfuls of currant jelly. 
Whip the whites of the eggs to a froth, then add the sugar 
and jelly, beat well together, put in small dishes ready to 
serve, and pour around a custard made from the yolks of 
the eggs, one cupful of milk, and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar Add a little lemon juice to the custard. 
Spanish Cream. 

Let one pint of milk, part cream, come to a boil, and 
stir in the yolks of three eggs beaten to acream with three- 
fourths of a cupful of sugar. Let this come to a boil, then 
add one-half box of gelatine which has soaked in a little 
milk for fifteen minutes. Let this all boil up thick; re- 
move from the stove and stir in the whites of eggs beaten 
stiff. Flavor with vanilla, pour into a wet mold, and set 
ontheice. Thisis often used in place of ice cream. 
Baden Baden Whips. 

Take the weight of two eggs in butter, flour and sugar. 
Cream the butter, and work in the sugar and yolks of the 
eggs. Whisk the whites to a stiff froth, and mix them in 
lightly; flavor with vanilla. Butter some small molds, 
sprinkle them with sugar, pour in the mixture and bake. 
When done, leave them till cold, then scoop out a portion 
from each cake, fill up the cavity with strawberries, 
peaches, or any kind of fruit one fancies. Pile on it some 
whipped cream, and serve them cold. 


—H. S. W. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE LITTLE KING. 


He came to his kingdom at dead of night, 
(Oh, never a cent to pay had he); 

The robes were fine and with lace bedight 
Of this scion of royalty. 


He ate and slept and took his ease, 
(Oh, never a cent to pay had he) ; 
No word he said, nor cared to please, 

So very high was he. 


On each fine day he rode in State, 
(Oh, never a cent to pay had he); 
With vassals true to watch and wait 

His slightest need to see. 


Of everything he had the best, 
(Oh, never a cent to pay had he); 

With not a care to trouble his rest, 
Or a fear of aught to be. 


And time goes on; he holds the throne; 
(Oh, never a cent to pay has he) ; 

He has the world for his very own, 
This scion of royalty. 


Oh, time goes on, but his kingdom stands; 
(Yet never a cent to pay has he); 
And we all keep step to his swift commands, 
With glad humility. 
—Emma A. Lente. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“TAKING HOUSEKEEPING EASY,” 
As Ministered Unto by ‘‘A Thoroughbred Housekeeper” 
and ‘An Average Smart Girl.” 

{Recited from the Housekeeper’s Standpoint.] 

SP: ALK about pride! There is 

noone on earth more proud 

than she—your genuine, 
thoroughbred housekeeper. 
She is proud of her polished 
tableware ; proud of her spot- 
less, unwrinkled linen ; proud 
that the cupboards and cor- 
ners are as clean as the mid- 
dle of the room; proud that 
a visitor may take up a book 
or an ornament anywhere, 
and not be unconsciously be- 
trayed into blowing the dust from its exposed surface ! 
She exults in the knowledge that the cellar is as clean 
as the parlor (after its kind) ; and that, if an article is 
wanted from the attic, she can so direct any person, 
that it can be brought to her without trouble—no 
matter how deep in chest or drawer it may be hidden. 
She can literally “ goin the dark” all over her house, 
and not fail of her object. Her storeroom is so well 
supplied by her constant watchfulness that it is her 
pride and delight ever to be ready to lend a less 
careful neighbor, and seldom to ask a favor in return. 
She looks with a prideful pity upon the unfortunate 
neighbor women who suffer and endure the agonies 
of the modern hired girl ; and with an inward shudder 
at the possibility of such being ever her lot, she de- 
voutly thanks her lucky stars that as yet she is free 
from the incubus. 


LAL 


LCA 


She is an extremist, of course—she cannot help it— 
she was born so. Before that (to her) momentous 
event, the prospective mother took a mania of clean- 
ing and finishing up generally, in anticipation of the 
dark days to come when others must be called upon 
to doit for her. Everything was complete—no speck 
of dirt untouched, no bit of sewing left undone. And 
the baby girl came, and as soon as she was old 
enough had her tiny playhouses, which were always 
swept and dusted and cleaned up to the last degree 
of childish excellence. All through girlhood it was 
the same. If anything was mislaid or out of sight, 
her happy-go-lucy brothers and sisters did not con- 
sider it worth their while to look it up. “* Ask Martha,” 
they said. ‘Martha, where is my collar button? 
Martha, where is the ribbon I left lying here? You 
know you must have put them somewhere,” and the 
careful and troubled Martha seldom failed to produce 
the article from wherever her uneasy fingers had laid 
it away. So when she came to have a home of her 
own she carried into it the same dread of dirt with 
which her life had been blessed (or cursed), and the 
same pride, which was part of herself, felt in the suc- 
cessful vanquishing of dirt—her bitter and sworn 
enemy! Finally there came a time when this pride, 
like all pride, had its fall to the dust! A little new- 
comer was longingly expected. Before this, two 
lovely babes had been taken from her almost as soon 
as given—their high-tension nerves unable to with- 
stand even childhood’s small diseases; and so now, 
that the third would come, she determined to gather 
wisdom from past sorrow, and try, by quiet living 
and tranquillity of spirit, to give to the helpless little 
new life all the strength that was itsdue. Then, with 
many writhings of soul, she laid down her sceptre, 
and desperately determined to “take things easy” 
for once in her life. Poor Martha—(‘“‘ Call me not 
Martha—but martyr ’/” she wailed.) The conscious- 
ness of work half done was to her an ever-rankling 
thorn in the flesh, an ever-present feeling of duties 
neglected and conscience at work with an unresting 
goad. A clean house was meat and drink—an elixir 
for soul and body. You who were not “born so” 
cannot have any sympathy for her, but there are 
women enough who can! With all this she could 
never bring herself to follow up the help with the 
“line upon line” so absolutely needful. “I shall 
have to scold a// the time if I do,” she urged. She 
was forced to employ help which she could hardly 
designate as even “average.” She was willing to pay 
good wages for good help, but found, after many 
trials, that such help could seldom be persuaded to 
go into the country, for love or money. So she did 
her best with the “average.” The results were not 
wholly satisfactory. In the matter of morals, she 
found but few glaring imperfections—(and the lesser 
ones are common to all mortals). 

It was in the details of housekeeping that her soul 
was harrowed within her. She finally concluded that, 
as a rule, the “average” either has no reasoning 
powers, or that she keeps them wrapped up in cotton 
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for her own private and individual benefit. Tell her 
once to do a thing, and, either she will do it just once 
and never again, or else she will go on blindly, doing 
the same thing the same way forever, perfectly re- 
gardless of time and circumstances. In making 
baby’s crib, for example, the pillow was placed right, 
until one morning, finding it damp, the mother hung it 
across the headboard to dry. For days thereafter the 
intelligent young lady of al] work carefully hung the pil- 
low across the headboard, as a neat and ornamental 
finishing touch to the art of bed-making for babies. 

In the one matter of the kitchen range was found 
room for such variety of blunders as would have ex- 
hausted the ingenuity of any one except the irre- 
sponsible individual who experimented thereon. The 
workings of the range had been fully explained and 
illustrated to her more than once. Yet the ashes in- 
variably were allowed to remain until the poor stove 
was fairly choked and gasping ( figuratively, friends), 
when a grand cleaning out would occur, and cinders 
enough to supply a poor family be wasted in the 
process, not to mention the injury to the stove. The 
oven floor was suffered to accumulate ashes and soot, 
above and below; of course to the great detriment of 
food baked therein. The top would be well black- 
ened, and sides left with whatever stickiness her lack 
of care had allowed to run down upon it from over- 
flow of pots and pans above. Again the whole range 
would get a most glorious polishing all over—sides 
and all—and Martha would feel her heart glow within 


her in response to the shine of the kitchen stove. 
Half an hour later—yes! five minutes later, if occa- 
sion presented, the beautiful surface would be dis- 
figured with unsightly spots and blotches, which were 
but so many “nest eggs” for the mass of spots which 


were allowed to accumulate untouched until the 
“clarin-up time” came round again late the following 
day, after all comers had come, seen all the dirt there 
was to see, and gone again. She always filled the 
stove full to the top with coal, especially if she were 
about to go to her room for an hour or two, or out on 
the street. On these auspicious occasions she felt it 
an exceedingly proper thing to throw wide open all 
dampers. The hotter the day, the hotter the fire, the 
redder the stove, the more securely closed the doors 
and windows, and the more despairing the “ misses!” 
Occasionally an empty kettle varied the performance 
—once it was the silver teapot left to melt. The con- 
tents of the teapot she usually emptied into the coal 
hod, when making fresh tea. If she, by any mis- 
chance, remembered to take up the ashes, after filling 
all the ash pails available, she would make a nice little 
bank of them on the cemented furnace-room floor; 
and once, the long-suffering owner found her beloved 
cedar pail, almost new, shiny brass hoops and all, 
standing dejectedly in the cellar, filled to the brim 
with vile ashes and refuse. The same day she came 
upon the “average” upstairs cleaning house with 
water in the dishpan! 

In washing and ironing great scope was given the 
washer lady’s fancy. She would fill the boiler to tie 


top with all kinds and qualities of garments, and 
leave them to cook indefinitely. Once, after a rainy 
spell, the red fruit napkins presented so peculiar an 
appearance that an investigation was thought to be in 
order. Persistent inquiries revealed the fact that, 
because madam had said, “ You must not Aang out 
colored clothes in this rain,” the brilliant and quick- 
witted domestic had instead /eft them soaking in a tub 
for over two days! Towels were found iron-rusted 
in great profusion, and in all sorts of designs, until it 
was at last discovered that she was in the habit of 
rinsing them out in a basin and hanging them upon 
the iron “handy” over the stove, when there was no 
fire beneath to dry! The master’s linen would some- 
times bea marvel of artistic laundry work, while in 
the same wash the out-of-sight under garments would 
be literally streaked with dirt, and apparently ironed 
by having a weight laid upon them, or torn with rough 
handling of the irons. 

“ As to breakage and nickage in every department 
I am vot stingy,” cried Martha, “but I do hate to see 
my things going to rack and ruin this way!” Per- 
haps ye housekeepers who read this true and plain- 
tive tale, may have noticed that a cracked or nicked 
dish never breaks? Neither does a coarse, uncared- 
for bit of pottery. It is the thin glass tumbler that 
pierces your heart as it crackles to pieces beneath a 
rough touch; it is the delicate hand-painted saucer 
your sister gave you Christmas that gets the nick; it 
is the mustache cup, that cost you several dollars 
worth of economizing that you might surprise your 
good man with a gift all your own, that is thrown to 
the floor by invisible (always unknown) hands, and 
dies a sudden death; it is the very choicest little 
pitcher of all that is doomed to lose its ears! But 
faint exampies these! As to other achievements in 
the dreakage line, time would fail me to tell half! — 
how she, one day, kicked the clothes frame, in pass- 
ing hurriedly, with her number sevens, and broke its 
leg off; how she put three lamps upon a narrow shelf 
before the open window, dropped the curtain in the 
teeth of a strong wind blowing from that point, and 
directly had all three lying in bits upon the floor— 
knocked off by the curtain of course; the chimneys 
broken by putting them wrong upon the lamps; the 
plates, cup handles, and every variety of the genus 
dish, smashed, and thrown promiscuously about the 
grass in the (formerly) clean backyard, are “too 
numerous to mention.” 

When company came she had various ways of dis- 
tinguishing herself :—sticky dishes, unwashed milk 
pitcher, cloudy glasses, all the unlikely dishes she 
could rake up for the occasion, such as a broken-han- 
dled pitcher, or one of yellow earthenware never in- 
tended for table use, a fire-cracked plate, a tin spoon 
or two, streaked knives, half-cleaned silver. Once 
she fried a short steak (as it afterwards appeared) 
half an hour. She always took the carver to turn 
griddle cakes with ; no amount of beseeching could 
break her of that. These things did not all happen 
in a day ora month; they were “long-drawn-out ”— 
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the accumulation of years of agony! but happen they 
did in the process of the suns. Well! poor Martha, 
vainly struggling to “take it easy”’ for the sake of 
others, would shut her teeth together, and bear it as 
long as she could, then an overwhelming sense of 
dirt and disaster would overpower her, and she would 
make a sudden raid into the kitchen, while the 
“average ” would flout around, jerk her broom, bang 
her stove, rattle her dishes and glower at the offender 
in a way to make a less determined invader beat a 
speedy retreat. But this particular invader could not 
stop once she got a-going in such promising fields. 
She would bring from the refrigerator an exclusive 
assortment of greasy, half or quite empty dishes, put 
there, probably, to keep cool. She would scrape the 
sides and shelves with a knife and wash in hot soap- 
suds, ditto cupboards and shelves. From under the 
sink she would drag forth several layers of paper 
(put one above the other as the under one became 
soiled), hang up the ironware—wash that which had 
been allowed to mold—burn up the rags, and dig 
generally. Once a rag used to wipe off the front of 
the range was picked out of the meat pot, and carried 
at arm’s length to be dropped into the fire. "rom 
behind dishes in the pantry, and from the cupboards, 
and even from within clean dishes, she would bring 
to light funny little crushed-up wads of paper, bits of 
string, plum and peach stones, apple cores, or a rag 
used for greasing tins. From different shelves and 
cupboards she would gather up the fruit cans, emptied 
for the table, and carry them to their place in the cel- 
lar, pausing on her way back to right things a little 
there, and brush down the cellar stairs. She would 
pick up the soiled towels and napkins, dropped down 
anywhere, and carry them to their place. One day 
she simply sat down and glared in stony despair be- 
cause she found one of her best ‘“‘ snow-drop ” napkins 
doing duty on the kerosene can as lamprag! The 
taking of whole dish towels for various foreign uses 
in the kitchen was an every-day occurrence, and once 
she found one of baby’s crib sheets in use for house 
cleaning. This, she declares solemnly, was not for 
lack of scrubbing cloths, because (remember this 
sketch is dealing in cold facts) at the same time she 
actually picked up and counted seventeen cloths, and 
three whole towels from the kitchen closet, where 
they had been tossed at random inside of three days’ 
cleaning. In one of her raids she found (and it was 
immediately after the floor had received its weekly 
powerful scrubbing) under the refrigerator an over- 
flowing pan of water, a rusted knife, several black- 
berries (the blackberry season was long passed), and 
the usual allowance of commonplace dust and dirt. 
She also noticed with resignation that the marks of 
pasty fingers made a beautiful variety in the graining 
of the doors. 

“O, yes!” I hear you cynic man saying, “she must 
have been a mighty poor housekeeper to have had 
all this dirt around.” Yet she was not. No woman 
ever yet lived who could clean up after a slack 
hired girl as fast as that girl could litter, unless she 


simply gave her whole time to it; in which case she 
might better do her own work and done with it, 
thereby saving expense and fret. 

One girl, who was recommended to her as under- 
standing all common housework, did not know what 
the duster was for. The same girl (not of English 
nationality) when told to warm up the meat and 
potatoes for breakfast, made a roaring fire and put 
the meat on a plate in slices, and the boiled potatoes 
whole, in a nappy, and set both on top of the red hot 
stove to “warm”! In bed making the pillow shams 
were half the time upside down or sideways, or one 
the right way and the other the wrong. Counterpane 
was sometimes accidently right, but usually put cross- 
ways of the bed; or wrongside out; or left hanging 
down to the floor as a valance. It did no good to 
point out these aggravations—it would be the same 
way ina day ortwoagain. In sickness the provokingly 
“well-meaning” girl would carefully open a door to 
leave the room, and, as svon as outside, close it with 
a bang calculated to shatter all nerves, sick or well, 
within hearing. 

But the half has not, and cannot be told. Neither 
has the imagination been drawn upon to furnish 
material for this everyday sketch. The really good, 
conscientious helper in the kitchen is not to under- 
stand herself as even remotely alluded to herein, 
it is only the “ average ” whom we have described. 
And she has been described direct from nature—just 
as she at various times and seasons invaded unfortu- 
nate Martha’s kitchen; and she shows forth one 
phase of the hired girl question that no one can 
realize or appreciate but the unhappy mistress her- 
self who finds her home and happiness in the merciless 
clutches of the “average.”’ No doubt, if the “average” 
would speak, she could tell her trials too from the 
hands of her over-particular mistress ; but let me ask, 
hasn’t the mistress a right to expect as much from 
her help as she herself, would do for herself? and 
she seldom demands or gets one-half as much. 
Certain it is that no one knows, who has not tried it. 

—F. E. D. M. 


Compiled for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEWIFERY AND INDUSTRY. 
The expenses of your house will be large or small, as 
you are a bad or a good housekeeper. 
Among the more homely but most essential accomplish- 
ments of a young woman is that of housewifery. 


Laziness is very apt to come with wealth, and there are 
undoubtedly a great many more lazy girls now than fifty 
years ago, but there are no more naturally lazy girls in the 
world than usual 

Girls who acquire a really good education now accom- 
plish much more genuine hard work than those in “the 
good old times,” who only learned to read and write and 
occupied the most of their time in the kitchen and dairy. 

Nothing that can be called education and accomplish- 
ment can be achieved without great labor; and the prin- 
cipal reason why good housewifery is so much neglected 
as an accomplishment is that the time is so much occupied 
in study.—J. G. Holland. 
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WHY THIS CHANGE? 


Brave, pictured face! How dusty it has grown ; 
It's lain, ah me, how very long it’s lain 
Forgotten till it seems almost a pain 
That old time to recall; those days thick sown 
With joys, and sweet with love’s caress, 
When yet Life seemed a gift bestowed alone to bless. 
How once my heart would, quick, responsive, thrill 
At faintest sound of his approaching feet; 
His voice familiar, was the music sweet 
By which he tuned my pulses to his will ; 
And earth knew only spring of flower and budding tree, 
And Heaven brooded low, in tenderest sympathy. 


But many hurrying years since then have flown; 
Years fatal to youth’s folly and romance. 

The air grows misty, or my eyes, perchance, 
Have lost that quickness which to youth is known 
When wilful memory doth Life’s page unroll, 
And from my heart demand her lawful dole. 

He, once my king, no longer wears a crown, 
But walks a man, of other men the peer, 
In daily toil for those who hold him dear. 
Familiar still the step I’ve always known; 
Yet naught it brings of blush or tremor now,— 
Though oft we meet, we scarcely pause to bow. 


With casual glance, perchance some light remark, 
We pass each other on the busy street ; 
Sometimes he’ll say, if late the hour we meet,— 
“ What’s up, my dear?” or “ Kids, ’twill soon be dark!” 
Ah me, whence fled all that old ecstasy, 
And why? Is it because he married me? 


—F. H. H. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE EVERY DAY TOILET. 

Some Interesting and Useful Notes for Busy People. 

N all the mass of matter written on the subject 
of the toilet, not one line in a hundred is of the 
slightest value to busy people who have no ser- 
vants at command, and but few moments to 

spare. Experience is a rare teacher and condenses 
volumes into a page. Here is a handful of gleanings 
which have stood the test of years: 

THE SKIN. 

While it is very true that out-door exercise is neces- 
sary for bodily health, and benefits the complexion, 
it is equally a fact that constant exposure to wind and 
sun and varying temperatures is sure to bring bad 
effects and spoil any skin. This is especially the 
case in our western and Pacific states where dry, hot 
winds prevail a large part of the year. The best pro- 
tection is a thorough cleansing of the skin with soap 
and warm water every night at bedtime. Wash the 
face as little as possible through the day, and never 
go out in the wind immediately after washing. If 
one expects to be out in the wind all day a liberal ap- 
plication of the finest baby powder will do much to 
prevent burning and chapping. 

Only the best quality of soap should be used on the 
face, and I have found it better if prepared at home. 
The following formula gives a delicate soap which 
has wonderful cleansing and whitening properties. 
It improves with age, and well repays the trouble of 
making: Take one pound of fine white soap, castile 


or Ivory, cut in very fine shavings, and put in a tin 
pail with just enough hot water to cover it. Set on 
the stove and simmer gently till the soap is dissolved, 
then stir in four ounces of sweet almond oil, four 
ounces of powdered borax, one ounce of tincture of 
benzoin, and the juice of a large lemon. Beat the 
mixture well, and as it cools take up spoonfuls, dip 
them in fine oatmeal, and shape into cakes with the 
hands. This is an ideal soap for all toilet purposes. 

All oily lotions for the face should be avoided, as 
they encourage the growth of downy hairs and make 
the skin shiny. For chaps and sunburn there is noth- 
ing better than a tablespoonful of oatmeal simmered 
in acupful of water. Strain and add an equal quantity 
of iemon juice. This is very healing and at the same 
time softens and whitens the skin. There is no 
beautifier like cleanliness, and all the creams and 
balms in the world will not conceal the effects of dirt. 


THE HANDS. 


I want to make a special plea for these ever-busy, 
much abused members. We cannot all have pretty 
hands nor even white ones, but we can give these 
faithful servants enough care to insure comfort and 
wholesomeness. The hand enters so intimately into 
al] our work and pleasure that it seems like a minor 
brain, and certainly earns better care than it often 
receives. The first step toward improvement is to 
make the hands clean and keepthem so. To insure 
this they must have thorough attention at bedtime. 


Have ready a bow! of warm water, a can of coarse 
cernmeal and some soap. Lather the hands and 
wrists, rub well with cornmeal, and then rinse and 


dry on a soft towel. The cornmeal is less irritating 
than a nail or flesh brush and removes all stains and 
dirt much more effectively. 

In drying the hands, push the flesh back gently 
from the top of the nails. If this habit is once formed 
nothing will be necessary to insure the pretty half- 
moon so much admired at the base of the nail. Brittle 
nails should have an occasional application of sweet 
almond oil. Pure lemon juice is one of the finest 
things for the hands. It removes stains and makes 
the skin smooth and the muscles supple. A lotion 
which gives the hand a velvety softness, yet will not 
soil the daintiest glove a moment after use, is made 
of one-third glycerine, one-third bay rum, and one- 
third rose water. Shake the mixture well, and use 
after drying the hands and always before exposure to 
the wind. The shape of the nails and finger tips may 
often be improved by drawing the fingers, one at a 
time, through the tightly-closed hand. Some writer 
may like to know that ink stains vanish before lemon 
juice, and it may help some one to know that iodine 
stains are removed by a little wet starch. So much 
of character is expressed by the hand—surely we can- 
not afford to fall into careless ways and let this little 
member tell tales out of school. 


THE HAIR. 


Beautiful hair is a glory indeed, and a possession 
which no woman can afford toignere. The best hair 
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tonics ever invented are soft water and soap and a 
good hair brush. The hair should be washed thor- 
oughly once a month and brushed well at least once 
every day. The old rule of one hundred strokes is a 
good one. It is like a bit of magic to see dull, life- 
less hair revive under such treatment and become 
rich and glossy. Avoid all dressings unless they are 
absolutely necessary—the brush will do more good 
than all the teas and “restorers” ever brewed. Al- 
most as important as caring for the hair is the arrang- 
ing of itin a becoming manner. Too many women 
never vary from one knot or coil year in and year out, 
and yet others hold curls and crimps a positive sin. 
It is a woman’s duty to be just as pretty and atirac- 
tive as possible, and even a pretty dress will not re- 
deem hair plastered down as smooth as giess or 
drawn back till the eyebrows quiver with the strain. 
A few curls are very softening to the face, and take 
away years from the look of the average woman. 


THE TEETH. 


The Arabs say: “Many a graveis dug with the 
teeth.” It would be more true to say, “many a grave 
is dug for lack of them,” for no “ patent” grinders 
have yet been invented that equal those of nature’s 
make. Beyond their prettiness, good teeth area most 
important factorin health. They can best be obtained 
by cleanliness, and this demands a thorough brush- 
ing twice a day and the use of some antiseptic wash. 

lo scour the teeth use Ivory soap, lather the brush 
and then dip it in prepared chalk; wash the teeth 
well, rinse the mouth and the brush, then dip the 
brush in pure listerine and go all over the teeth and 
gums lightly. Listerine is the finest tooth wash and 
is used by all noted dentists. It will prevent decay, 
sore gums, and unpleasant breath, and is perfectly 
harmless. Children should be encouraged to care 
for the teeth, and every one should visit a dentist at 
least once a year. It is less expensive and less pain- 
ful to have any necessary work done before the need 
is pressing. 

THE FEET. 


An odd subject? Not at all. The feet are com- 
panions to the hands in usefulness, and comfort de- 
mands even more insistently that they shall receive 
their fair share of attention. I think tired and aching 
feet are to blame for half the tempers in the world, 
and neglect is to blame for the weary feet. Corns 
and bunions are not due half so much to bad shoes as 
to lack of care. The feet should be thoroughly 
washed once every day, and the nails kept cut as 
regularly as the finger nails. A bath in hot salt water 
is necessary once a month to remove dead cuticle 
and make the muscles firm and supple. If a con- 
tinued strain and aching is felt in the arch of the 
foot a small pad should be placed in the stocking. 
Stockings should be amply large and changed 
frequently, Where the feet burn, much relief is 


had by lining the sole of the stocking with fine lawn 
or linen. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


A strong salt bath, with a teaspoonful of tincture of 
benzoin added, is balm to tired nerves and muscles, 
as well as a sovereign skin beautifier. 

Vaseline or castor oil rubbed lightly on the eyes at 
bedtime relaxes the strained lids, removes redness, 
and quickly rests the eyes. It also encourages the 
growth of the lashes and makes them silky. 

A hot foot bath is the natural enemy of nervous 
headaches. 

After a long drive in the wind a very hot face bath, 
dabbling the water on with a soft towel in liberal 
quantities, will remove the unpleasant redness and 
burning and be of permanent benefit. 

To sum it all up one is forcibly reminded of the 
little “cracker” boy who, after watching in amaze- 
ment the toilet of a chance visitor from the outer 
world drawled out, “Say, mister, haint ye a heap er 
trouble to yerself ?”’ 

It is some trouble to be neat and dainty when one 
pair of hands must do all the work, but it pays richly 
in health and comfort as well as appearance. The 
rules I have given have stood long test, and all the 
formulas are harmless as well as beneficial. It all 
seems a long process as one reads it over, but expe- 
rience proves that half an hour at bedtime is sufficient 
for an elaborate toilet, and the slumber gained is 


“Beauty sleep” indeed. 
—Sharlot M. Hall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“WE SHALL MEET AGAIN IN THE MORNING.” 


Yes, we shall meet in the morning, 
When the night of the grave is past, 

And the clear, celestial dawning 
Gladdens our souls at last 

We shall meet, but not as we parted,— 
One pallid with mortal pain, 

One weeping and broken-hearted,— 
Not thus shall we meet again. 


Now, our heart cries out for the footstep 
We are never more to hear ; 

Might the sound of that voice, beloved, 
But once more greet our ear ! 

Ofttimes our soul is smitten 
With a sharp and sudden pain, 

As though we had only learned just then 
Thou wouldst never be here again j 


We know not what manner of presence 
To the glorified is given ; 

But we know they are like to Jesus, 
And shine as the sun in Heaven. 

And love her own will be seeking, 
Whatever the guise they wear; 

And the joy and praise of that greeting, 
Will be bliss beyond compare ! 


Thine, O beloved, is the gladness, 
The joys of the home above ! 
Ours is the dreary sadness, 
Bereft ot the light of love. 
But we wait and watch for the dawning 
Of the everlasting day, 
When we look to meet in the morning, 
rs shall be wiped away. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XXIV. 
IN HONDURAS. 
oOKE are away up in the mountains 4,000 feet 
or more above sea level, and so though 
the fruits and flowers and foliage of the 
tropics are around and about us, we have 
not the burning heats that are associated 
with our early ideas of equatorial countries. 
Our climate is delightful, at no time does 
the thermometer denote a higher degree of 
heat than eighty-five in the shade, nor does it fall 
lower than fifty. We never pass a night here that a 
good heavy blanket is not a desirable covering, and 
oftener two are welcome. 

The housekeeper here must forego many things 
deemed indispensabies in the states. Ice is, an 
unknown quantity, but our spring water is clear and 
cold, and its absence is but little felt, far less than 
one would imagine. Butter is another thing that 
belongs to a distant past or is treasured in mind as a 
reminder of the past. A sort of substitute called 
“ Mautequia” is made of sour cream, and when fresh 
is not unpalatable for the primary use of butter on 
bread, but for cooking purposes it is unavailable. It 
is moreover very scarce. Milk also is an uncertain 
quantity. We may bargain for it, and perhaps for a 
day or two have our orders (provided they be limited), 
filled at one real (twelve and a half cents), a quart 
bottle full, but the first stormy day we are told that 
“the cows have run away,” and are very apt to find 
that the obtaining of more is almost or quite an 
impossibility. 

Corn is the staple grain here, but there are no 
mills, each family grinding or rather crushing with a 
stone roller on a stone slab, the necessary amount 
for daily use. The houses of the country are built 
of poles, the walls filled in with mud and plastered, 
and the roof either thatched with the leaves of the 
black palms or covered with curved red tiles. Some- 
times the floors are tiled, but oftener are only the 
natural earth, pounded down hard. In the cities the 
residences are generally built about a courtyard in 
the center of which is an ornamental garden, but in 
the country such places are beyond the aspirations 
of the simple folk. 

The standard bill of fare for a native family is 
tortillas, made of corn boiled in lye, to remove the 
outer husk, and then rolled to a paste and patted to 
a flat cake with the hands and baked over the fire; 
frizoles, the red beans of the country boiled soft and 
afterwards fried; rice, eggs and chickens. Other 
vegetables, such as cabbage, potatoes, yuccas, and 
plantains, are frequently to be met with, and fruits, 
such as oranges, pineapples, lemons, limes, bananas, 
guavas, wild plums and blackberries are plentiful. 
Beef, mutton and pork are to be had in the towns, 
but an American housekeeper would be puzzled to 
know what to do with the beef. It is sold 4y the yard, 
being cut in long strips, and no amount of argument 


will induce a native butcher to alter his methods. 
Sugar of a low grade, about like our “ Coffee A” in 
color but drier, is sold for sixteen cents per pound. 
Lard is thirty-seven and a half cents. 

What an American housekeeper would call absolute 
necessities, are here absolutely unattainable. Ex. 
cept those imported from “the states” there is 
probably not an iron cookstove in Honduras. A\| 
the baking is done in ovens made of mud, and other 
cooking either over a firebox attachment to this also 
of mud, or over an open fire. Pots, pans and kettles 
of iron or tin are very scarce, and for most of the 
common folks unattainable. Cooking is all done in 
earthen pots and basins, and with wonderful results 
from such means. The “servant girl question” is 
as much of a question in Honduras as everywhere 
else. Servants are cheap enough, but they are of 
very little use. 

The wonder to me, daily, is that a human being 
can apparently busy oneself all day and do so little. 
Of keeping things neat and clean they have not the 
least notion. Then their utter ignorance of Ameri- 
can ways and wants, is something to be borne with 
patience; not as a rule impudent, but if they don’t 
like our way of doing things will coolly tell you 
“ Adios” and vanish. The amount of wages seems 
to have but little influence, and generally speaking, 
they take as little thought for the morrow as do the 
lilies of the field which, however, they resemble in 
no other particular. 

Have I said enough to disgust and weary you, 
gentle reader. Be thankful then for two things. 
That the half has not been told you, and that your 
field of labor lies in more favored lands. For myself 
I confess to a longing for the day that shall terminate 
my stay under tropic skies, and replace me in the 
lands where at least oleomargarine is available, and 
where porterhouse steaks and coal fires are occasion- 
ally to be met with. I would gladly exchange our 
perennial summer with its dearth of home comforts, 
for the bleakest location in old New England or the 
highest flat in New York, with the attendant pos- 
sibilities of obtaining what we want when wanted, 
without being confronted with the necessity of wait- 
ing four months while it is being ordered from New 
York, or with the eternal “ manana” of the native 


storekeeper varied only by the stolid ‘“ Noai wada.” 
—S. £. M. 


SAN JUANCITO, HonpuRAS, C. A. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ISN’T IT STRANGE, BOYS, 

How much more ‘‘ dressed up” one looks when one’s 
shoes are nicely polished than when left dusty and 
brown? and 

How much neater one appears with one’s hair carefully 
brushed than when one’s head is dressed with an incipi- 
ent crop of Paderewski frowsiness. 


ISN’T IT QUEER, GIRLS, 
How far politeness and good nature goes, and how 


soon they come back full handed with grateful gifts of 
admiration and appreciation ? 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serilaj 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Now I Lay [lle Down to Sleep. 
The fire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness everywhere ; 
Like troubled spirits, here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
And as the shadows round me creep, 
A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
And so*tly from a farther room 
Comes: “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
And somehow with that little prayer, 
And that sweet treble in my ears ; 
My thought goes back to distant years 
And lingers with a dear one there; 
And as I hear the child’s Amen, 
My mother’s face comes back to me; 
Couched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hands again. 


Oh, for an hour in that dear place ; 
Oh, for the peace of that dear time! 
Oh, for that childish trust sublime ! 
Oh, for a glimpse of mother’s face ! 
Yet as the shadows round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone— 
Sweet magic of that treble tone— 
And “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
—Eugene Field. 
*++ +4 
Reform PLEADING FOR GREATER simplicity in 
in our food, by which it is assumed that 
Diet. some of the evils of the domestic kitchen 
would be remedied, a recent writer goes on 
to express her conviction that if meats were dis- 
pensed with, except for one meal daily, or four times 
a week, asin most German families, the work of the 
kitchen would be less. If pies and cakes were 
entirely given up, digestion would be improved and 
much labor saved. Fruits and nuts, which require 
no cooking and not much work to prepare for the 
table, would be quite luxury enough. The nuts or 
shell fruits, as they are sometimes termed, form a 
class of food differing greatly from the succulent 
fruits. They are, properly speaking, seeds, contain- 
ing in general no starch, but are rich in nitrogenous 
elements. They rank high in nutritive value; but, 
owing to the oil which they contain, they are difficult 


for some stomachs to uigest, especially if taken on 
top of a full meal, as they are usually eaten. Better 
results are said to come from taking the nuts asa 
first course, the thorough mastication which they call 
for starting the salivary glands to work, so that the 
diner gets the best part of the dinner before being 
cloyed with the coarser things. 

FOND MOTHER (to teacher)—Don’t you think my boy 
is bound to make his mark ? 

Teacher—I am afraid so. It seems impossible for him 
to learn to write.—Life. 

& 

Economy SOME OF THE ELEMENTS of econom- 

in the ical household management are thus 
Household. outlined by a writer whose topic is the 

best management of the family purse: 

Husband and wife, when they marry, should decide 
to live as near as possible an ideal life, and should 
formulate some plan whereby it can be accomplished. 
If they have means, individually, let it be used as 
before, but when the income is received, turn it into 
the common purse and before any amount is drawn 
out, let both be consulted. Should his money be in 
some business he should make it a point to offer her 
at certain times a little outside money, and if she be 
a sensible, true wife she will accept a part anyway, 
and use it judiciously. It seems that one trouble is 
that men fail to place the high standard on women 
that they deserve. They seem to fall into the idea 
that wifedom is serfdom, and surely this is a grievous 
error. So mothers of daughters, see to it that you 
are instructing your daughter more thoroughly in the 
art of successfully using the joint purse that she will 
some day possess, than in the arts of music and paint- 
ing. She should know when to spend and when to 
hold, when to accept and when to refuse. Teach her 
to be deserving of the honor bestowed upon her of 
wife and mother, and to have the love of home and 
its cares so deeply at heart that no troubles need 
arise, as to who shall spend the money. Teach her 
business principles; those are what she needs, and 
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teach her that she must not want everything the eye 
looks upon that is beautiful, nor must she be envious 
of her neighbors. Let her standard be love and per- 
fect contentment, and she will never find herself 
among that discontented class who are never satis- 
fied. There are many compensations, too, in eco- 
nomical spending. 

+ + 

WiFE—Shall I put your diamond studs in your shirt, 
dear ? 

Husband—What on earth are you thinking of ? 
a meeting with my creditors this morning. 


I have 
++ + + + 


Literature 
and the 
Kitchen, 


THE QUESTION has been often asked, 

sometimes with fear and trembling, 
whether the developed education of 
woman is to make her less the mis- 
tress of home—to lift her above the mysteries and 
duties of the culinary department, the trials and 
vexations of house-cleaning time. A partial answer 
to this question was made at a wedding in a city not 
very far from the home of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
not very long since. The bride was a young woman 
of literary renown, holding a responsible position 
with a publishing house known for the tireless 
activity of her pen and the excellence of its produc- 
tions. One. might well have expected her to give 
little thought and less attention to the details of 
household duties ; but the published account of her 
marriage incidentally mentions that the feature of 
the collation which followed the ceremony was the 
distribution of nine wedding cakes baked by the 
bride herself. Evidently this literary worker had ot 
lost her interest in the matters pertaining to the 
home life. 
“This butter seems strong,” said the young husband, 
at their first breakfast at home. 
“Yes,” she answered, “I talked to the market man about 
that, and he said it was economy in the end never to buy 
weak butter. He said that even though this might cost a 
little more, people could get along with less of it, and it 
would last Star. 


+~ + + + + 


Nice, but 
Expensive. 


THERE ARE FASHIONS in table linen 
as in everything, and a writer who is in 
touch with matters of that sort of thing 
gives this suggestive glance at some of the latest 
notions in the field of table dressing: People of 
taste give plain satin damask the preference in pat- 
tern cloths, with doilies to match. The newest 
cloths have a band of Russian hand-made insertion 
let in about eight inches from the hem. Those 
designed for round tables are finished around the 
edge with lace of the same pattern, the largest being 
three yards in diameter and costing $75. Small plate 
doilies to match retail at $13.50 a dozen, while the 
larger ones cost from $20 to $30. Many people who 
are fond of fine table linen cannot afford to keep up 
with such expensive fads. For them there are the 


plain damask cloths, finished with open hemstitch- 
ing, which generally supplants the old hemming. 

There is no such thing as moderation in the figured 
linens, which are also made up in sets or to retail by 
the yard. The patterns are either very fine and 
delicate or very large, and they are becoming more 
and more works of art. Some of the designs are so 
intricate that they are calculated to distract one’s 
mind from a poor meal. An exquisite one which 
comes from the Irish looms is covered with the 
fleur-de-lis. A graceful honeysuckle border about a 
foot deep hangs over the sides of the table, and the 
dinner and tea napkins match, the former being 
hemstitched, the latter fringed. Another design has 
immense poppies with long stems scattered over it 
and a border of the same flowers standing upright. 
Roses always work out well in linen, and a handsome 
pattern has sprays of them for the inner border to 
rest on the table, and garlands of the queen of 
flowers festoon the real border. In the more delicate 
designs small figures that appear at first to be 
Arabian in design are the thing. Close examination 
proves them to be a variety of tiny blossoms treated 
on Arabesque lines. 

+++ + 

OF A MAGAZINE poet it is said that “ he travels about a 
great deal, and writes much of his poetry on the cars.” 
The pity of it—and paper so cheap! 

++ + 


A Little A Goop DEAL has been said in political 
More circles of late regarding the civil service 
Reform. reform; but if the following statement is 


correct it would seem that there is room 
somewhere for a little further reformation, either in 
the service or in the persons to whom its administra- 
tion is committed: The translator of modern lan- 
guages in the Adjutant General’s office at Washington 
resigned last autumn to accept a chair in the faculty 
of Columbian University. As he left his office he re- 
marked that no one could be found to take his place, 
because the proper performance of his duties required 
a perfect knowledge of five modern languages and 
other qualifications. The office being in the classi- 
fied service, the Civil Service Commission called a 
special examination, and advertised for applicants, 
who were informed that they “must be able to trans- 
late into English technical military works in French, 
German, Spanish and Italian; to do typewriting in 
all of these languages ; to do proof reading and pre- 
pare manuscript for the press; to be familiar with 
modern library methods and with the classification of 
books ; cataloguing, indexing,” etc. And the adver- 
tisement added that “he will also be tested in the use 
of the English language and literary composition.” 
The Adjutant General requested that men only should 
be invited >» compete, but Prof. Proctor informed 
him that th s was impossible; that the Commission 
did not make any distinction between the sexes; but 
the word “he” was inserted in the advertisement in 
order to indicate that a translator of the male sex was 
preferred. There were a number of applicants, both 
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men and women. The men all failed. In fact, the 
only one that passed was one young woman, who 
found the examination even more difficult than was 
indicated in the advertisement. She was required to 
translate technical military articles from English into 
French, German, Italian and Spanish, which is a very 
severe test, as all translators know. However, she 
stood alone, and was certified by the Civil Service 
Commission. The Adjutant General replied that he 
did not want a woman, and was informed that no man 
had been found competent. He again called upon 
the commission for a man, but no man has been found 
able to pass the examination. About a week after 
her name was originally certified by the Civil Service 
Commission a messenger summoned the young lady 
to the War Department building, when she was in- 
formed that although she had been certified by the 
Civil Service Commission, no woman could have the 
place under any circumstances. It was necessary to 
get rid of the successful applicant without placing on 
the records of the department a confession that a 
place she honestly earned had been denied a woman 
because of her sex. 
++ + + + 

“Doctor,” said the old colored woman, who had sum- 
moned the physician in great haste, “de child hab swal- 
lered a pint ob ink.” 

“Have you done anything to relieve him?” asked the 
doctor 

“Yes,” replied the mother, “I’se made him eat free 
sheets of blotting paper, doctah. Was dat right?”— 


Chicago Record, 
++ + + + 


The THE MATRON OF the present day, if we 
Modern = may accept the unqualified declarations of 
Matron. a4 contemporary, has a very interesting per- 

sonality. If she is up to date, she is culti- 
vated, entertaining, tactful and fullof resources. She 
knows exactly when to start a topic, and as soon as 
its first freshness is exhausted, has another at hand, 
and carefully leads the first out of sight or gently 
smothers it with something very “pat” anent the 
second. She is capable of harmonizing discordant 
elements, keeping apart those that are radically re- 
pellent to each other, and smoothing out the ripples 
that so frequently make their appearance on the sur- 
face of the circle over which she is called upon to 
preside. When she takes the handling of a company, 
there are no wall flowers, no breaks in the pleasures 
of the occasion, and no awkward failures or accidents 
that the diplomacy of skilled femininity can avoid. 
She is the confidante and counsellor of the young 
men and maidens, the safe depository of all their se- 
crets, and while she rarely lends herself to match 
making, she is quite likely so to arrange matters that 
two fond hearts can occasionally beat as one, and 
eager eyes need not seek their loved ones in vain. 
And all of this is done with such a smoothness and 
delicacy that, as one happy girl remarked of such a 
woman: “ She does things so cleverly that one might 
imagine that they had done themselves ;” and this is 


the secret of her success and her popularity. There 
are many communities where the young people do 
not consider their entertainments at all successful 
unless there is a fair sprinkling of matrons in the 
party. ‘“‘We don’t have a bit of a good time unless 
some of these married women are along,” has been 
the remark of more than one appreciative girl and 
enamored swain. The matron takes the couple in 
charge, leads them to some convenient corner, then 
entertains herself with one of her dear five hundred 
friends, her chat and laughter completely covering the 
undertone conversation of the grateful lovers. So- 
ciety, especially the younger portion of it, has come 
to value her presence, and has so completely opened 
its arms to her that her kingdom is established, and 
bids fair to stand as long as there are sensible young 
people who wish to enjoy each other’s society without 
comment from an over-curious public. 
+ + + 

“MY WIFE WAS RATHER worried when I left her this 
morning. 

* What was the trouble?” 

** Well, she had been worrying about something or other 
last night, and this morning she couldn’t remember what 
it was "—Puck. 

Marrying THE PECULIAR MARRIAGE ceremony 

Themselves. of the Society of Friends, where the 

parties marry themselves, are thus set 
forth in a newspaper comment on the custom: The 
first stage in the proceedings is for the young people 
both to appear at the monthly meeting of the society, 
which is the oniy time that any business is done, and 
make known their intention. They both stand up 
before the meeting, and the man says: “ With divine 
permission and Friends’ approbation I declare my 
intention to take this woman (and he calls her name) 
to be my wife,” and then they sit down. But the 
sanction of the society for the marriage: requires 
more than this formality. It is never granted unless 
both parties are Friends, and so if one of the young 
people is out of the fold, they have to be married 
without the formal approval of'the society. When 
the approval is secured the couple marry themselves. 
The ceremony is appointed by the society to take 
place at some regular meeting, or else at one specially 
appointed. In the latter case it may be at a house 
where any one of the society has the right to be 
present. But the most interesting ceremony is that 
which takes place in a regular assembly of the society 
at the meeting house. Any one who has been to a 
Quaker service knows the fashion of the meeting 
house, with its high seats in front, facing the rest of 
the meeting. The elders usually sit there, but when 
a couple of young people are going to get married 
they have to occupy this conspicuous place, aud have 
to stand up bravely without minister or elder, and 
marry themselves. 

An old Quaker minister who said he had seen six 
couples stand up in this way before the congregation 
was asked why the young people had to do it alone. 
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and he said it was a matter that did not concern an 
intermediate person, but rested between themselves 
and God. Then he described how the young man 
would stand up in that high-perched place in the 
meeting house along with his bride, and, taking her 
hand, say: “In the presence of God and this as- 
sembly, I take thee, A. B., to be my wife, promising 
to be unto thee an affectionate and loving husband 
until the hand of the Lord by death shall separate 
us.” The bride then speaks in a similar fashion. 
At the end of this ceremony a minister prays or 
speaks, and then, when there is a pause and the 
spirit moves no one else, the meeting is adjourned. 
At the close of the meeting the marriage certificate, 
which is made of parchment, is brought forward, and 
any one can sign it. A special law sanctions this 
marriage ceremony. This document, which amounts 
to the legal sanction of the marriage, is greatly 
prized among the descendants of Friends, so much 
so that the children often have similar marriage cer- 
tificates made for themselves, though they may have 
been married outside of the society. 
++ + + + 

CHARITY,” said the proverb-loving boarder, “ begins 
at home.” 

“ And,” said the Cheerful Idiot, “so also do divorce 
cases, as a rule.”—Indianapolis Journal. 

++ + + 

‘THE ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE of New 
York city has been making an inves- 
tigation of the condition of the sales- 


Helping 
the 
Shop Girls. 


women and cashgirls in the retail shops 
of that city, being instigated thereto by complaints 
made by the working woman’s society. What they 
found makes a sad commentary on the greed and 
avarice of the times. It was not simply a single feature 
which they found needing a remedy, but a many-sided 


trouble. Salaries were inadequate and, in many in- 
stances, pressed down below a living wage; if com- 
plaints were made they either received no attention 
or elicited insult. The working hours were so long 
that health was undermined and the girl a slave to 
her work. Overtime was frequently demanded with- 
out pay; during the ten days before the Christmas 
holidays fourteen hours daily were required, some 
shops even exacting Sunday work and making no 
payment for it. The number of hours given by the 
girls in sixteen of our largest dry-goods stores during 
the holiday season was computed by an interested 
friend, and the astonishing and horrifying result at- 
tained that these poor girls had given more than one 
hundred and ninety-one years without remuneration. 
The claim of employers that this overtime is consid- 
ered in the salaries offered is not supported by the 
wages received. A Christmas gift such as this is the 
very life-blood of the giver. 

Suitable seats for employes were seldom provided. 
in spite of a law requiring them, which has existed 
since 1881. Even in places where the letter of the 
law was obeyed the spirit was often violated by the 
exaction of a fine from girls found seated. Standing 


continually during ten to fourteen hours of work is 
a dangerous menace to health. Children under four- 
teen were employed constantly. In many shops the 
daily work was conducted in unwholesome base- 
ments artificially lighted and poorly ventilated. The 
girls were cut off from the light of day except during 
an all too short lunch time, and the rooms provided 
for rest and refreshment were often in a most unsani- 
tary condition. The most trivial failure in duty was 
heavily fined, and it has been said that “time lost 
was valued more highly than services rendered.” In 
one shop the fines amounted to $3,000 a year. It is 
a matter for rejoicing that much has already been 
done by the league, through combination with pa- 
trons of the shops, to change the conditions which 
the employes could not reach and the employers 
would not voluntarily correct. 
++ + + 


“Yes,” said she, “ we married for love alone.” 

“T can easily believe it,” said the aged single gentle- 
man. “I thought there couldn’t have been any exercise 
of judgment connected with the transaction.”— Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

++ + + + 

Cash, WHETHER A HOUSEKEEPER should 
ora “*pay as she goes” with her butcher, 
Pass Book? grocer, and similar tradesmen, is a 
matter frequently discussed—gener- 

ally from the affirmative side. But a writer in one of 
the prominent metropolitan journals gives reasons 
for using the pass book instead of paying cash. That 
both sides may have a hearing, it is proper to give 
some of the arguments which are advanced, and this 
is the way the matter is presented: “ By the use of 
a pass book the vexing necessity of making change is 
avoided. The grocer knits his brows when a five 
dollar bill is given to pay for a yeast cake and a few 
other trifles; rummages in his cash drawer, and 
sends his boy to half a dozen places to find change. 
If the order is a large one, other customers must wait 
while the grocer foots the bill, and the lady reviews 
the column before making payment. It would incom- 
mode fewer people if this account were looked over 
in the leisure and privacy of her own house.” So far 
the argument is fairly well made, but the surprising 
part comes a little later: ‘“ When the pass book is 
used, let it be the only account kept. Two accounts 
seldom agree. If the book invariably accompanies 
the purchaser, there will be no additions or altera- 
tions to be made at the end of the month, and conse- 
quently no surprises for the customer. She may look 
it over and foot the columns every day, or every 
week, and see exactly where she stands. My own 
way is to instruct my grocer to keep no separate 
account, and to insist that members of my own family 
shall always take the book with them when sent upon 
errands. The grocer must refuse to take any order, 
even from myself, unless the little book be first pro- 
duced. It is the daybook and ledger of both parties. 
It is therefore correct.” If this means anything it 
means that the grocer is to keep no account upon his 
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own books—an entirely ridiculous proposition, and 
one which no business man would for a moment 
seriously entertain. 

+++ + + 


Mrs. WHEELER—My husband and I decided not to go 
to Europe, because it taxes too long to get there. 

Mrs. Jones—Too long? 

Mrs. Wheeler—Yes; fancy being unable to use one’s 
wheel for six or seven days !—Puck. 


++ + + + 


A Fish Story A STORY WITH A MORAL, or whose 
with a sole reason for being is to carry a 
Moral. moral, may not always be out of 

place. Here is one, brief and to the 

point, which is good for all latitudes and all times: 
A young man stood listlessly watching some anglers 
on a bridge. He was poor and dejected. At last 
approaching a basket filled with wholesome looking 
fish, he sighed: “If I now had these, I would be 
happy. I could sell them at a fair price, and buy me 
food and lodgings.” 

“T will give you just as many and just as good 
fish,” said the owner, who chanced to hear his 
words, “if you will do me a trifling favor.” 

“ And what is that ?” asked the other. 

“Only to tend this line till I come back ; I wish to 
go on a short errand.” 

The proposal was gladly accepted. The old man 
was gone so long that the young man began to get 
impatient. Meanwhile the fish snapped greedily at 
the baited hook, and the young man lost all his 
depression in the excitement of pulling them in; 
when the owner returned he had caught a large 
number: Counting out from them as many as there 
were in the basket, and presenting them to the young 
man, the old fisherman said: “I fulfill my promise 
from the fish you have caught, to teach you whenever 
you see others earning what you need, to waste no 
time in foolish wishing, but cast a line for yourself.” 


++ + + + 


SHOE MERCHANT (measuring her foot). “Size two 
will just about fit you, I think, little girl.” 

Little Girl (doing her own shopping). ‘Oh, dear, no! 
That’s too large. I can wear half-past one "—Chicago 
Tribune. 


+++ + + 


The HERE Is A LITTLE exhortation regarding 
Breath methods of breathing, so true and so vital 
of Life. that it ought to be written on every memory, 

and practiced by every man, woman and 
child, of whatever age. The “breath of life” is in 
fact no subtle, mysterious thing, but the air which 
constantly passes to and from our lungs. ‘“ We can 
live days without food or water; but if deprived of 
air, death comes in a very few minutes. We may be 
said to have life in proportion to the quantity of pure, 
vital air we breathe. There is a science of breathing, 
and everybody should understand it. Our troglodyte 
ancestors (cave-dwellers) were wholly ignorant of this 
science, and they all had narrow and flat chests, and 


consumption killed them by thousands. Consump. 
tion will die a natural death when everybody learns 
how to breathe, and puts their knowledge into daily 
practice. Notone-half the people ever fill their lungs 
as full of air as they could fill them; hence, a majority 
of persons have air cells in their lungs that are never 
put to use by being filled with the breath of life. All 
the air cells of your lungs ought to be brought into 
use daily, if not hourly, by special effort at deep 
breathing, until deep, full breathing becomes a natural 
and regular habit. Throw the shoulders back, the 
chest out, and fill the lungs to their utmost capacity; 
then let the air out slowly. Repeat this six or ten 
times three times a day, and it will not be long till 
you will find your head clearer, your nerves steadier, 
your sleep more refreshing, your digestion improved, 
your brain stronger, your temper more agreeable, and 
your general health much better. 


29? 


Certainly woman’s sphere is widening. The recent 
governor of West Virginia appointed Miss Antoinette 
Humphrey a member of his staff, with the rank of colonel, 
and the brave lady proudly accepted the nomination, as 
we are told. 

+ 

Woman’s STARTING FROM THE premise that 

Opportunity. “there are a great many women whose 

capacities and desires seem much be- 
yond their opportunities,” Mr. George S. Merriam, in 
his recent book, “The Chief End of Man,” presents 
these golden thoughts in glowing words: Wherever 
your life touches another life, there you have oppor- 
tunity. The finest, the most delicate, the most irre- 
sistible force lies in the mutual touch of human lives. 
To mix with men and women in the ordinary forms 
of social intercourse becomes a sacred function when 
one carries into it the true spirit. To give a close, 
sympathetic attention to every human being we 
touch ; to try to get some sense of how he feels, what 
he is, what he needs; to make in some degree his 
interest our own,—that disposition and habit would 
deliver any one of us from isolation or emptiness. 
There is but onesight more beautiful than the mother 
of a family ministering happiness and sunshine to 
them all; and that is a woman who, having no family 
of her own, finds her life in giving cheer and comfort 
to all whom she reaches, and makes a home atmos- 
phere wherever she goes. Though she have not the 
joy of wife and mother, she has that which is most 
sacred in wifehood and motherhood. She shares the 
blessedness of that highest life the earth has seen, 
of him who, having no home nor where to lay his 
head, brought into other homes a new happiness, and 
who spoke the transforming word, “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 


++ + + + 
“A basket of patent medicines! What on earth have 
you got ’em for?” 


“ Ma’s going to take ’em. She wants to get her pictur’ 
in the papers.”"—London Truth. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Jennyson. 


BEDTIME. 


Three little girls are weary, 
Weary of books and of play; 
Sad is the world and dreary, 
Slowly the time slips away. 
Six little feet are aching, 
3owed is each little head, 
Yet they are up and shaking, 
When there is mention of bed. 
Bravely they laugh and chatter, 
Just for a minute or two; 
Then when they end their clatter 
Sleep comes quickly to woo. 
Slowly their eyes are closing, 
Down again drops ev’ry head, 
Three little maids are dozing, 
Though they’re not ready for bed. 
That is their method ever, 
Night after night they protest 
Claiming they’re sleepy never, 
Never in need of their rest; 
Nodding and almost dreaming, 
Drowsily each little head 
Still is forever scheming 
Merely to keep out of bed. 
—Chicago Post. 


+ + 
CHILDREN’S FRIENDSHIPS. 


Children are apt to seek the society of other 
children at about the sixth year of their ages. This 
should be a watchful period for the parents, as friend- 
ships contracted at this time have a very decided 
influence on the mind, morals and manners of their 
child. Nearly every child is influenced for good or 
evil through early associations. If allowed to be 
constantly with the nurse, their language and man- 
ners will, in nearly every case, be identical with those 
of the nurse. A mother should spend the greater 
portion of every day in the society of her children. 
If to rid herself of their noise she permits them to 
seek companions outside, she has no one to blame 
but herself if their manners and morals are corrupted. 
All children require companionship of those of their 
own age, but it is very essential that the parents 
should choose these companions. 

Children can be readily taught to be neat and tidy 
in their habits by example principally, for they imitate 


closely the actions of their elders. A closet or other 
convenient place should be given them exclusively 
for their toys, provided there is no playroom; then 
let it be understood that when play is ended all toys 
are to be returned to their proper place. If this rule 
is disregarded, the withdrawal of a favorite toy fora 
time, as punishment, usually has the desired effect 
of causing them to be more careful in the future. 
This device may have to be resorted to more than 
once, but it usually is successful in the end.—Trained 
Motherhood. 
++ + + + 


IN-DOOR GAME FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Here is a delightful game in which not only many 
may take part, but which, like really good games, 
amusement and perhaps instruction may be derived 
in playing it; and any number may play at the same 
time. Let us suppose that ten children decide to play 
this game of “Names.” Each player is provided 
with a long slip of paper and a pencil, and if one of 
the players has a watch so much the better; if not, a 
clock must be used. One commences by calling out : 
“Girls names commencing with A; two minutes 
allowed.” Each player then writes down all the girls’ 
names that he (or she) can recollect, and at the ex- 
piration of the two minutes “time” is called. Then 
the oldest player reads from his (or her) slip all the 
names he or she has written down—say, Amy, 
Amabel, Alice, Ann, Annie, Amanda, Aileen, etc. 
All the other players, as the names are read out, 
cancel any name read out. If for instance, all have 
written Amy, all cancel Amy, and count one mark. 
Say six players have Amabel and four have not, each 
of the six count one mark; those who have not 
thought and written down Amabel get nothing for 
Amabel, and so on through the list. - 

The object of the game is to teach the children all 

irls’ and boys’ names. When the marks have been 
allotted for all the names, the total of marks are read 
out and noted on each slip. The players then pro- 
ceed in a similiar manner for all boys’ names com- 
mencing with A, such as Alfred, Abel, Adam, An- 
drew, Arthur, etc. The game can be continued till 
all the letters of the alphabet are exhausted, but 
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practically young players rarely care to “do” more 
than thirty sets, or fifteen letters consecutively. 
Various names crop up, and the memory is well ex- 
ercised, and children generally vote it great fun. 
Anyone introducing pet or fancy names, such as 
Pussy, Kit, Teddy, etc., forfeits two marks, unless it 
be arranged that they be allowed.—Self Culture. 


++ + + + 
HUSBAND, WIFE AND CHILD. 


In 1825, Daniel Webster was in Washington attend- 
ing Congress as one of its members, when the sad 
intelligence came to him that Charles, his second 
son, then four years old, had died. The father’s 
grief was deep and profound, and he wrote his wife a 
letter replete with expressions of tender sympathy 
and sorrow, and inclosed with it the following lines: 


“ The staff on which my years should lean 
Is broken ere those years come o’er me; 
My funeral rites thou shouldst have seen, 
But thou art in the tomb before me. 


“ Thou rear’st to me no filial stone, 
No parent’s grave with tears beholdest ; 
Thou art my ancestor—my son, 
And stand’st to Heaven’s account the oldest. 


“ On earth my lot was soonest cast, 
Thy generation after mine; 
Thou hast thy predecessor passed, 
Earlier eternity is thine. 


“ T should have set before thine eyes 
The road to Heaven, and showed it clear; 
But thou, untaught, spring’st to the skies, 
And leav’st thy teacher lingering here. 


“Sweet seraph, I would learn of thee, 
And hasten to partake thy bliss. 
And, oh! to thy world welcome me, 
As first I welcomed thee to this.” 


To this letter his wife réplied, in part, as follows: 


BosTon, Saturday Morning, January 22, 1825. 
My Dear Husband:—1 was sitting alone in my 
chamber, reflecting on the brief life of our sainted little 
boy, when your letter came, inclosing those lines of yours, 
which to a ‘‘ mother’s eye” are precious. Oh, my hus- 
band! have not some of our brightest hopes perished ? 
“Our fairest flowers are, indeed, blossoms gathered for 
the tomb.” But do not, my dear husband, do not let these 
afflictions weigh too heavily upon you ; those dear children 
who had such strong holds on us while here, now allure 
us to Heaven. 
“On us with looks of love they bend, 
For us the Lord of life implore ; 
And oft from sainted bliss descend, 
Our wounded spirits to restore.” 


These lines are expressive indexes to the religious 
faith and tender love of the great statesman and his 
noble wife. When his great heart was crushed with 
the unspeakable sorrow of a sore bereavement his 
feelings found vent in rhythmical expression, just as 
the rose only when it is bruised gives off its richest 
perfume. The tender words of his wife also empha- 


size the truth that disappointment and sorrow are the 
common lot of all. 

And yet the silver lining to the dark cloud of grief, 
here as in thousands upon thousands of other cases, 
is seen in the radiant hope inspired by the teachings 
of the Christian religion. The faith which assures 
us that our departed loved ones have only passed on 
to enjoy in advance of us the glories of a blissful 
eternity is a soothing balm for the wounds which 
death inflicts upon our hearts. 


+ + + + 
THE MOTHER. 


All the air is benediction 
And the shadows softly close 
While the summer heavens kindle 
More and more with mellow glows. 


Near an open window, darkened 
*Neath a maple’s breathing rest, 

Croons a mother to her infant 
Folded on her fervent breast. 


To whose patient undulation, 
Like a sea from tempests free, 

Drifts the infant into slumber 
On Love’s gentle Galilee! 


And a fitful, shy breeze enters 
As if to the mother's tone 

It would mingle added blessing 
As a message of its own. 


Sleep, my baby, sleep, 

Fast and fast the shadows creep ; 
Softly stirring ’mid the leaves, 
Each its web in silence weaves 

O’er the earth and through the air— 
Spider dusks are everywhere ! 


Sleep, my baby, sleep— 

Fast and fast the Spiders leap 
Hither from their woofs that fly 
Scorched and rent across the sky! 
And their silken texture weave 
Here to deep and deeper eve. 


Sleep, my baby, sleep— 

Ope thy lids for not a peep, 

For upon the maple tree 

A big Spider now I see, 

Where from out the boughs it throws 
Eyes, like stars, on thy repose ! 


Sleep, my baby, sleep— 
Lo, it moves with stealthy sweep, 
And its viewless task begins 
O’er the sii], and how it spins 
To and fro until its wiles 
Mesh a babe that, sleeping, smiles ! 
Sleep, my baby, sleep. 
—New Orleans Times- Democrat. 


We’RE scarce awake, and yet a sense 
Of summertide steals in— 
Bright gleams of sunshine, sound of birds, 
Whose songs of praise begin. 
And has the winter gone at last? 
We ask, with glad surprise, 
Rising the first spring day to greet 
With loving, longing eyes.—London Lady. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, *‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.” 


SONGS OF JOY AND GLADNESS. 


Keep thou my way, O Lord, 
Myself I cannot guide; 

Nor dare I trust my erring steps 
One moment from thy side ; 

I cannot think aright, 
Unless inspired by thee ; 

My heart would fail without thy aid; 
Choose thou my thoughts for me. 


For every act of faith, 
And every pure design— 

For all of good my soul can know, 
The glory, Lord, be thine; 

Free grace my pardon seals, 
Through thy atoning blood; 

Free grace the full assurance brings, 
Of peace with thee, my God. 


O speak, and I will hear; 
Command, and I obey, 
My willing feet with joy shall haste 
To run the heavenly way ; 
Keep thou my wand’ring heart, 
And bid it cease to roam ; 
O bear me safe o’er death’s cold wave 
To Heaven, my blissful home. 
—Fanny J. Crosby. 
~~ + + + 


THE HYMN BOOK. 


The church of God possesses in its hymnology a 


priceless treasure. The rivulet of divine song im- 
planted by the all-Father in the first human breast 
has received fresh accessions as_ the -centuries 
have rolled by, until it has become a mighty river of 
praise, blessing and ennobling mankind the world 
over. From the time when the morning stars sung 
together and the sons of God rejoiced at the creation 
of our world down to the present, through all the 
changes and turmoils which have characterized the 
progress of the race, in every age, men and women 
have been inspired to breathe out the songs which 
have stirred their fellows to increased diligence in 
the Master’s service, lightened many a load of care 
and brightened many a cloud above life’s pathway. 
Closely interwoven with a history of the Christian 
church would be a history of its hymns. The sing- 
ing of them has been an inspiration to God’s people 
in all times of persecution and trial. The Scottish 


Covenanters in their lonely glens, the Waldenses in 
their mountain fastnesses, the Huguenots of France, 
the early Protestants of Germany, the early Roman 
Christians in the catacombs, all had their faith kept 
alive and their devotion deepened by their stirring 
songs of praise. The Methodist movement in Eng- 
land also owed as much of its success to the hymns 
of the Wesleys the Olivers, Newton, etc., as to their 
preaching. 

What a rich treasury the child of God has in his 
hymn book! It should occupy a place in his heart 
and memory second only to the Word of God. It 
contains songs of glory for his triumphant hours; 
songs of hope to cheer when he is tempted to cry 
out like one of old. “All these things are against 
me;” songs that breathe a holy calm in times of 
worry and excitement; songs that have 

“The power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer ;” 
songs that nerve him to face danger and temptation, 
and inspire him to deeds of valor for his Lord. 
Whatever his state or want of feeling, he can there 
find words that appear as though they had been 
specially written for his peculiar need. And as his 
soul goes out in hymns of petition or praise he 
realizes the experience so beautifully described by 
the poet when he sings : 
“ The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares which infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 
— Christian Guardian. 
+ 


BLAMING PROVIDENCE. 


It is really marvelous how many foolish or sense- 
less things a man will do and then blame Providence 
if the natural result follows the cause. He neglects 
his business, and is astonished because he fails. He 
marries merely for a pretty face, and is indignant be- 
cause his home life is unattractive. He sets his chil- 
dren an example of lazy Sundays, neglected house_ 
hold worship and careless living, and is angry at them, 


Be 
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not himself, because they grow up shiftless or unprin- 
cipled. He speculates and loses faith in God because 
his luck is bad. After having never led a disciplined, 
self-watchful, prayerful life, he wonders more and 
more, as he grows old, what men can see in religion. 
In all these matters he forgets the past. He cannot 
remember the 10,000 days behind him, each with its 
own little record photographed and recorded by a 
faint line upon his character. He credits himself 
with having done, on the whole, the best he could. 
He is sincere in saying it, but it is not really true.— 
Dr. Alexander Mackay-Smith. 
+ + 
WITH GOD. 
Apart with God—how beautiful the thought! 
From cares of earth to win such sweet release ; 
To lay aside the vexing task, half wrought, 
And by the green, o’ershadowed path of peace 
Seek the white altar that the saints have sought ! 
Oh, precious is the quiet place of prayer, 
Where Heaven and earth, where God and mortal meet. 
fo that dear spot come neither pain nor care, 
(nd all about is like a garden sweet, 
The flowers whereof shed healing on the air. 
There, brother, bring your trial’s vexing thorn, 
And God shall pluck it out and give you rest. 
There bring your sin, and He whose side was torn 
Shall cleanse your soul to be His palimpsest, 
New-written as your spirit is newborn. 
None is forbid that blest communion—none. 
The hands that spanned the cruel cross so wide, 
Thus would they clasp the troubled race, as one 
Lost brother, by love’s anguish justified. 
Come, whosoe’er—behold ! you are God’s son! 


—James Buckham. 
++ + + + 


No man is alone who is in Ged’s company, and no 
man’s work is of slender importance if he is doing it 
at God’s command and doing it in God’s way. You 
may not be the pendulum which makes the clock tick 
as it swings; you may not be the bell whose hammer 
sends the silvery sound throughout the city, but who 
dare say-that the smallest wheel in all that compli- 
cated machinery has not a function on which the 
completeness and the value of the whole depend ? 
The pendulum ceases to swing and the bell is dumb 
unless that smallest wheel recognizes its responsibil- 
ity and fulfills it—Rev. George H. Hepworth. 

~ ++ + + 
PROCLAIMING THE GOSPEL. 

I do not know whether it will be to-day: I do not 
know whether it will be to-morrow. But some man, 
or some hundreds or some thousands of men and 
women, will highly resolve that the gospel of God’s 
present love, the gospel of the brotherhood of man, 
the gospel of the kingdom of Heaven at hand, shall 
be proclaimed by the people to the people. It shall 
be discussed as men discussed the question of gold 
or silver last autumn. It shall be talked of by the 
highway and on the byway, and not simply in the 
decorous service of Sunday morning. It shall work 
its way where men sit at dinner, where they ride in 
the street cars, as they bid for futures in the exchange, 


as they sail upon their ships upon the sea. It will 
come to be the duty of all sorts and conditions of men 
to proclaim the simple gospel of the love of God and 
the love of man.—Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


+++ + + 
SABBATH EVENING. 


How calmly sinks the parting sun! 

Yet twilight lingers still ; 
And beautiful as dream of Heaven 

It slumbers on the hill; 
Earth sleeps with all her glorious things, 
Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 
And rendering back the hues above 
Seems resting in a trance of love. 


"Round yonder rocks the forest trees 
In shadowy groups recline, 

Like saints at evening bowed in prayer 
Around their holy shrine. 

And through their leaves the night winds blow 

So calm and stil), their music low 

Seems the mysterious voice of prayer, 

Soft echo’d on the evening air. 


yonder: wexern throng of clouds 
Reuring from the sky, 
So calvy move, so softly glow, 
They seem to fancy’s eye 
Bright creatures of a better sphere 
Come down at oon to worship here, 
And, from their sacrifice of love, 
Returning to their home above. 


The blue aisles of the golden sea, 
The night arch floating high, 

The flowers that gaze upon the heavens, 
The bright streams leaping by, 

Are living with religion—deep, 

On earth and sea its glories sleep, 

And mingle with the starlight rays, 

Like the soft light of parted days. 


The spirit of the holy eve 
Comes through the silent air 
To feeling’s hidden spring, and wakes 
A gush of music there! 
And the far depths of ether beam, 
So passing fair, we almost dream 
That we can rise and wander through 
Their open paths of trackless blue. 


Each soul is filled with glorious dreams, 
Each pulse is beating wild ; 

And thought is soaring to the shrine 
Of glory undefiled ! 

And holy aspirations start, 

Like blessed angels, from the heart, 

And bind—for earth’s dark ties are riven— 

Our spirits to the gates of Heaven. 


—George D. Prentice. 
+~+ + + + 


The unsatisfied look on your child’s face will fade 
when, instead of trying to make her happy, you set 
her to make some one else happy. Of course it is 
really easier, less of an effort, more satisfactory, to do 
things for yourself, if you are a mother, than to teach 
your children—often against their wiil-- to do them for 
you, to take trouble of any kind, go on an errand, read 
aloud, write aletter. But insistent self-sacrifice is often 
a subtle form of self-satisfaction.—Sunday at Home. 
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COOKING AND DIGESTION. 


COOKED AND UNCOOKED FOODS. 

The question of the influence exerted by cooking 
on the digestibility of a food, is an important one, 
and merits consideration. Cooking is a refinement 
of civilization, and is dispensed with by the savage. 
Indeed, it has been held that the state of a nation’s 
civilization may be measured by the art of its cook- 
ing. Some foods we take uncooked, such as milk ; 
but most foods we prefer in the cookec state. Now, 
cooking has probably a double action on food. By 
improving—both by the process of cooking as well as 
by the additions of condiments, spices, etc.,—the 
appearance and flavor of the food, it helps to excite 
the secretion of the digestive juices. Again, in many 
cases it helps to disintegrate the food. The action of 
cooking, for example, on certain protein bodies in 
meat, such as collogen, which acts as the binding 
material of the animal tissue, is to convert them into 
a much more soluble form. Thus, collogen when 
cooked is converted into soluble gelatine. It must 
be remembered that even where the nutrients of a 
food seem to be rendered less soluble by the process 
of cooking, yet the result of cooking in rendering the 
food more savory, and in thus stimulating the secre- 
tion of the digestive juices, may be such as to more 
than compensate for this loss in digestibility. 


PROPER COOKING. 


It may, therefore, be safely asserted that, all things 
considered, proper cooking unquestionably tends to 
increase the digestibility of the protein in foods. 
Nevertheless, the few experiments which have been 
carried out with regard to the rate at which digestion 
takes place have shown that certain foods, when in 
the raw condition, are more quickly digested than 
when cooked. In experiments carried out at Tiibin- 
gen, in Germany, a year or two ago, on the digesti- 
bility of raw meat, rare meat, and meat cooked for 
different lengths of time, it was found that the raw 
and rare meat were more quickly digested than the 
cooked meat. Thus, while raw meat took two hours, 
meat boiled, but only half-done, took two and a half 
hours to digest. Again, meat boiled, but well-done, 
took three hours, which was the same period that was 
required for the digestion of roasted, but half-done 


meat; while roasted meat, well-done, required four 
hours. From this it would seem that boiled meat is 
more quickly digested than roasted meat. Experi- 
ments were also carried out on the subject of the 
influence of cooking on milk. It was found that the 
milk uncooked took three and a half hours to be 
digested, while boiled milk took four hours. It may 
be added that sour milk seems to be more quickly 
digested than fresh milk. 


VEGETABLE FOODS. 


These facts, however, only hold good with regard 
to meat diet. Many vegetable foods, on the other 
hand, require cooking to fit them for use. Especially 
is this the case with foods rich in starchy matter, in 
which the starch is confined in cells, the walls of 
which are acted but slowly upon by the digestive 
juices. When such foods are cooked the cells are 
ruptured, while the starch itself undergoes a certain 
change, which renders it more easily digested. 


FLAVORING MATERIALS. 


With regard to the action of flavoring materials on 
the digestibility of food, although much has been 
written on the subject, it has been based upon but 
little actual experiment. By flavoring materials we 
mean such substances as spice, mustard, etc., beef 
tea and meat extracts, tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
similar beverages, as well as alcoholic drinks 
There can be no doubt that the effect of flavoring 
materials or appetizers, what our German friends call 
**Genussmittel,” have a very important influence in 
stimulating the digestive juices. For instance, when 
one takes salt or sugar, the result is that there is an 
abundani flow of saliva; indeed, even the sight of 
certain savory foods produces what we popularly call 
‘*a watering of the mouth.” The result of taking 
such appetizers, or flavoring materials, no doubt, 
improves the digestion, by either causing a larger 
amount to be digested, or else helps to effect a 
quickening of digestion. But this increase in di- 
gestion seems to be chiefly limited to invalids, and 
does not appear to affect to the same extent the di- 
gestion of healthy individuals. There can be no 
doubt that the craving for alcohol—which may be 
classed in this category, since it stimulates the di- 
gestion—and its frequent use by the poorer classes 
as a remedy in cases of disturbances of the stomach, 
is often due to a wretched diet of indigestible foods. 
The action of meat extracts, tea, coffee, etc., is 
similar to alcohol and wines, and affects the nervous 
system. Spices, on the other hand, act directly on 
the glands which secrete digestive juices. 


SOUPS. 

And here it may be well to point out that such 
foods as soups contain very little real nutriment. 
Their action is almost entirely of a stimalating nature. 
When meat is boiled there is a certain amount of its 
nutritive matter, especially its mineral matter, 
removed. Meat which has been extracted to any 
extent forms an incomplete food, as has been 
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strikingly proved by experiments on dogs, which, on 
being exclusively fed with such meat have died. It 
is for this reason that meat which has been long 
boiled should not be used as an exclusive diet. It is 
always desirable in such cases to serve along with the 
meat the soup in which the meat has been boiled. 


BOILING, ROASTING, FRYING, BROILING. 
Boiling as a method of cooking meat can scarcely, 
therefore, be regarded as so rational a method of 
preparing food as roasting, frying, or broiling. It 
may be interesting to point out that not a little 
depends on the way in which meat is boiled. When 
the precaution is taken to plunge it at once into 
boiling water the loss of nutritive matter is very 
much less than when it is allowed to remain in the 
water while the latter is being heated. 
FOOD QUANTITY. 

How far the quantity of food affects the proportion 
digested is not known; but it would seem reasonable 
to suppose that too much food interferes with 
complete digestion. On the other hand, there is 
some evidence in support of the belief that a very 
small quantity of food is likewise less perfectly di- 
gested than the properamount. The drinking of too 
much water with food seems also to impair digestion. 


EXERCISE AND DIGESTION. 


On the subject of the influence of exercise on 
digestion but little is known, and such experiments 
as have been carried out furnish contradictory results. 
Here, again, no doubt, much depends on the indi- 
vidual. There seems to be little question, however, 
that during sleep digestion is diminished. That our 
diet is not always an ideal one has already been indi- 
cated. The diet of the rich may be said to contain, 
as arule, too large a proportion of protein ; while that 
of the poor contains too little. The tendency of most 
people is to indulge in too fatty adiet. Perhaps in 
this respect brain-workers are most guilty, since 
they require less fat in their diet than those engaged 
in physical work. It is on this account that fish, 
more especially such fish as cod, which are poor in 
fatty matter, are to be recommended ; not certainly, 
however, as we have already pointed out, because 
fish is, in a special degree, a brain-making food. The 
origin of this popular theory has been recently traced 
with much ingenuity by Professor Atwater. It rests 
on two false suppositions, the first of which is that 
fish is especially rich in phosphatic compounds, and 
the second, that phosphatic foods are especially 
brain-making. Many will recall Mark Twain’s advice 
to an inquiring literary correspondent who had sent 
him a specimen of his brain-power. “If the speci- 
men you send is about a fair usual average, I should 
judge that perhaps a couple of whales would be all 
you would want for the present, not the largest kind, 
but simply good middling-sized whales.”’ 


SWEETMEATS, 


A common mistake in our diet is that it contains 
an excessive amount of sweetmeats. Indeed, we use 


far too much sugar nowadays. Not merely is our 
diet badly adjusted, but as a rule we use a needless 
quantity of food. Excess of one-sided foods should 
be avoided. Such foods are butter and pork (fatty 
foods ) and rice (starchy food). Cod-fish may also 
be cited as a one-sided food, since it contains only 
flesh-formers. It may be generally said that most of 
the staple foods are not one-sided. This is the case, 
for example, with milk and oatmeal. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that the promptings of Nature do much 
to rectify the tendency we have to indulge in one- 
sided foods. The custom of eating rice or potatoes 
with fish, or meat pulse with rice (Hindoos) and 
skimmed milk with potatoes (Irish), is based on 
sound physiological principles. Another example of 
how, under nature’s cravings, a proper adjustment of 
nutrients in food is affected, is afforded by the fooa 
of lumbermen in the American forests, where work is 
of a most arduous kind. The staple articles of their 
diet are beans and fat pork, the former rich in flesh- 
formers, and the latter a most concentrated fuel food. 


A PROPER DIET, 


It may be asked, What are the requirements of the 
body, and what constitutes a proper diet? This 
question leads us to discuss, in conclusion, the sub- 
ject of food dietaries, as they are called. Various 
attempts have been made by different physiological 
authorities to fix food standards. Although these 
food standards differ within certain limits, there is, 
on the whole, a wonderful agreement. Of course, 
great variation exists on the part of the individual. 
The requirements of the body, at different stages of 
its growth and under different circumstances, are 
naturally different. Children do not require the same 
amount of food as adults; similarly, when the body 
is hard at work, it requires more food than when it is 
at rest. 


INFLUENCE OF FASTING AND SEX, 


Experiments carried out on the subject show that 
in the case of a man fasting and undergoing no 
muscular labor, the consumption of muscle, under 
such circumstances, amounted to about 3% Ib. per day, 
and about 34 lb. of fat. Other experiments have 
shown that with a food consisting of 3% ozs. of 
protein, the same quantity of fat, and 8% ozs. of car- 
bohydrates, the body of a man at rest neither lost nor 
gained anything. The amount of food required de- 
pends largely on the amount of work done by the 
body, as well as on the size of that body. Again, it 
may be said that old people require less food than 
younger people, and this for the reason that the 
former are, as a rule, less active than the latter. Sex 
also makes a difference, inasmuch as a woman under- 
going the same amount of muscular activity only 
requires eight-tenths as much food as a man does. 


FOOD VALUES. 


We have already pointed out that all foods can be 
valued according to the amount of potential energy 
they contain. A comparison of the relative quantities 
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of potential energy in food nutrients required by per- 
sons of different classes is shown by the following 
statement: Laboring man at moderate work, 10; 
woman at ordinary work, 8; child, fifteen to six years 
old, 7 ; child, six to two years old, 5; child under two 
years old, 2%. The following amounts of food 
material may be regarded as being sufficient to supply 
the necessary food constituents for a mechanic or 
day-laborer:— 8 ozs. of lean beaf steak, 20 ozs. of 
bread, 30 ozs. of potatoes, 1 oz. of butter, and 37 ozs. 
of water—total 96 ozs., or 6 lbs. The dietaries of a 
large number of people in different parts of the world 
have been collected. Space does not permit us to 
quote at any length from these. It has been pointed 
out, however, that in the case of the dietaries of a 
large number of French Canadians, a variation of 
from 3 to % lb. of animal food, and from 5% to1!¢ 
'bs. of vegetables occurred. Estimating the amount 
required by a laboring man in terms of pure nutrients, 
the following may be stated as a fair daily ration : — 
4.2 ozs. of protein, 2 ozs. of fat, and 17 6 ozs. of car- 
bohydrates ; for a child one to two years old : —1 oz. 
of protein, 1 1 3 ozs. of fat, and 2%, ozs. of carbohy- 
drates. For an aged man—3% ozs. of protein, 2% 
ozs. of fat, and 12% ozs. of carbohydrates ; and for an 
aged woman—23, ozs. of protein, 134 ozs. of fat, and 
914 ozs. of carbohydrates.—Edinburg Scotsman. 


Pickep Up IN THE FAMILY LivING ROoM, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


The Hygienic Value of Fruit. 


Dr. Dupoury, in a Paris journal, divides fruits into 
five classes, each of which possesses a special hygi- 
enic value; the acid, the sweet, the astringent, the 


oily, and the mealy To the first, including cherries, 
strawberries, gooseberries, peaches, apples, lemons 
and oranges he accords great merit. Cherries he 
prohibits entirely to those affected with neuralgia of 
the stomach. Strawberries and raspberries he recom- 
mends to those of bilious, plethoric and gouty tem- 
perament, and denies them to those in whom diabetes 
is present or suspected. Of the sweet fruits he con- 
siders that plums are of special hygienic value, and 
even a preventive in gout and articular rheumatism. 
He is an ardent advocate of what in Europe is called 
the grape cure, in which grapes for several days form 
the exclusive aliment. The patient begins with the 
consumption of from one to two pounds daily, with a 
gradual increase of eight or ten pounds. After a 
few days of this diet, a marked improvement in the 
general health is noticeable. The appetite improves, 
the digestion becomes easy and rapid, and increased 


capacity to withstand the fatigue of outdoor exercise 
is noticeable. The grape cure is particularly recom- 
mended to the anemic, dyspeptic, and consumptive, 
in diseases of the liver and in gout.—Nursing World. 


Vacation Suggestions. 


Cost AND COMPENSATION.—A vacation? Yes, you 
can afford the little cost of occasionally crawling out 
of your shell, and taking a peep over a wider field 
than meets your eyes behind the counter. Talk to 
other people than your fellow-citizens for a few days, 
and you will broaden your ideas as to human nature. 
Look on other scenes than your backyard for a brief 
week, and you will refresh your mind, and renew 
your physical energies. Leave the bench for the salt 
breezes on the shore, or the piney breath from the 
mountains. You will replace the cost by increased 
capacity for work on your return. In good time, say 
when your children are your age, a higher education 
will teach that, in the conservation of human energy, 
it is mecessary to occasionally relax the constant 
Strain, the ceaseless running in an unchanging 
groove, by cutting loose from all familiar surround- 
ings, and taking the mental and physical tonic which 
goes with change of scene. 

VacaTION Visitts.—One of the principal advantages 
of vacation outings is that of change—change of 
companionship, change of scene, change of food, 
and change of air. To some the scenes and associa- 
tions and breathings of the seaside are a grateful 
change. To others the dim forests, the balsamic 
air of piney woods, the breezy perches on the 
mountan top, are the necessary changes to give a 
new impetus to the sluggish blood and new ideas to 
the tired brain. In either case a sense of rest and 
freedom from care must accompany the change 
of locality, or all the benefit of the effort is lost. 
The “shop” must be left behind.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Country Boarp.—It is an undoubted fact that the 
number of city people who spend the summer in the 
country is greater each year. Every father of a family 
finds that his children must have the fresh air and 
free exercise of the country for two or three months 
in the summer. That brings them back to the city 
in the autumn with stronger limbs, better appetites 
and more vigorous bodies than they could ever 
develop by continuous city life. Many a father 
devotes two or three hours a day to railway travel, 
with its many discomforts, through the hot summer 
months, in order that his children may enjoy these 
priceless benefits. But the children are not the only 
gainers. Physicians say that for young and old alike 
the long nights of sleep in the pure country air are 
worth more than all the tonics which were ever con- 
cocted. There are endless gibes at the discomforts 
incidental to this annual summer sojourn ; yet when 
all has: been said that can be against it, the fact 
remains that we feel the need of it more and more 
each year.—New York Tribune. 
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From EvEerRYBopDy’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Boiled Tongue, Raisin Sauce. 

Place a kettle with a few soup bones and a small 
shank of veal over the fire. Cover with cold water. 
When it boils add one well-washed fresh beef tongue. 
Season with one tablespoonful of salt, half a table- 
spoonful of pepper, add two onions, one carrot, a 
bouquet, twelve whole peppers. Cover and cook 
slowly from three to four hours or till done. 

Just before serving take out the tongue, remove the 
skin and trim it neatly. Cut the tongue into slices 
one-quarter of an inch thick, put it in its orignal form 
on a warm dish, pour on a few spoonfuls of raisin sauce 
and garnish with small potato dumplings and boiled 
chestnuts and serve with the sauce. Or put the 
slices in the sauce, let them stand for ten minutes, 
then serve and garnish with farina dumplings in place 
of potato dumplings and chestnuts. 

Put half a pint of large raisins in a saucepan with 
half a cupful of white wine and half a cupful of water ; 
boil twenty minutes. In the meantime melt two ounces 
of butter in a saucepan; add one fine chopped 
onion, one tablespoonful of fine cut ham and the 
same of carrot. Cook five minutes without brown- 
ing; then add one heaping tablespoonful of flour, 
stir for a few minutes; add one pint of the tongue 
broth, three whole cloves, one bayleaf, six crushed 
peppers, one blade of mace, one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper and the same of salt. Cook ten 
minutes; then strain the sance into another sauce- 
pan ; add the raisins, return the saucepan to the fire ; 
add one tablespoonful of lemon juice, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar. Cook five minutes and serve.—Gesine 
Lemcke. 


Water ices. 

The best water ices are prepared from the juice of 
fresh fruit. When these are out of season, fruit 
sirups may be used instead, always bearing in mind 
that less sugar is required than is directed for fresh 
fruit ices. Even fresh fruits vary in sweetness, and 
tastes differ, so that it is a very safe rule to add less 
than the recipe demands, tasting and adding until it 
suits. They must be made a little sweeter than 
desired to allow for loss of sweetness in freezing. 
These ices may be made without cooking, but the 
better way is to boil the water and sugar together and 
afterwards add the fruit. A boiled water ice is sub- 
stantial and fine grained while the uncooked melts 
very rapidly when exposed to the air. A water ice 
must not be light and frothy. It requires a longer 
time to freeze than cream ices because it must be 
done more slowly. The freezer should be packed 


just as in making cream ices, but the crank must be 
neither turned rapidly nor steadily. Turn it a few 
times, slowly, then let it rest, again turn slowly as 
before, following with a season of rest, and so con- 
tinue until the ice is frozen quite hard; then remove 
the dasher, scrape down the sides of the can witha 
heavy spoon, cork the cover, drain off the water in 
the tub, repack, and throw over the freezer a piece of 
old carpeting wet in the salt water drained off. Let 
stand two or three hours to become smooth and 
mellow.—Laura Willis Lathrop in the Mayflower. 


Ox Tail Soup. 

Cut an ox tail into several pieces and fry until 
nicely browned in butter. Slice three carrots and 
three onions, and after removing the ox tail from the 
pan fry the onions and carrots. Put the ox tail ina 
pot; also, one and a half pounds of lean beef cut 
into small pieces. Cover with four quarts of cold 
water, salt and pepper. Tie the onions, carrots and 
some thyme in a piece of cheese cloth, and put in the 
pot with the meat. Boil four to six hours, in propor- 
tion to the size of the tail. Strain a quarter of an 
hour before you are ready to use the soup, and thicken 
with two tablespoonfuls of browned flour. Then boil 
for ten minutes longer. Browned flour is so much 
used in soups, etc., that it is well to have some at 
hand for immediate use. Put one-half pound of flour 
in a thick iron pan, stir constantly until it browns, 
but do not allowit to burn. Kidney stew is much 
more delicate if thickened with browned flour.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


Menu for an Invalid on the Way to Recovery. 


BREAKFAST. 
An orange. 
Farina mush, with cream and sugar. 
Poached egg on toast. Baked potato. Cocoa. 
LUNCH. 
One cup, hot soft custard. 
DINNER. 
Potato soup. Croutons, 
A small piece of beefsteak. Creamed potatoes. 
Baked Custard. Coffee. 


LUNCH. 
One cup of chicken broth, with rice. 
SUPPER. 
Banquet crackers. 
Wine jelly. Tea. 


Raw oysters. 
Graham bread, toasted. 


Blanc Mange. 

Two ounces of gelatine; the peel of two lemons; 
sugar and spice to suit the taste. Soak together in 
five pints of milk or cream for ten minutes. After 
soaking place the whole over the fire, and stir until 
the sugar and gelatine are dissolved. Strain next, and 
when nearly cold stir it well to mix the cream that 
will rise while cooling; pour it into molds and when 
perfectly cold it may be turned out on plates ready 
for use. The molds should be first wet with cold 
water to prevent it from sticking to them. The sirup 
of all kinds of preserved fruits can be jellitied in the 
same manner, and cast into ornamental molds for 
table use.—Bakers’ Helper. 
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SEVEN SHAD-ROE RECIPES. 


ONE FOR EVERY DAY OF THE WEEK, AS COOKED IN THE 
NEW YORK SUN’S KITCHEN. 
BAKED SHAD RoEs—Wash the roes carefully, being 
sure not to break the skin. Drop into a saucepan con- 
taining boiling salted water, a slice of onion, and a bay 
leaf. Put them over the fire and let slowly boil from ten 
to fifteen minutes. Throw them into cold water and let 
them remain half an hour. Wipe the roes with a soft 
cloth and lay upon a well-buttered earthen plate; spread 
soft butter thickly over them, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and dredge with flour. Place the plate in the oven and 
bake the roes about twenty minutes, basting frequently 
with equal parts of melted butter and hot water, seasoned 
with plenty of salt and pepper. 
BAKED ROES WITH TOMATO DRESSING.—Place in a 
saucepan half acan of tomatoes and a cupful of stock; 
add one tablespoonful of butter, six pepper corns, one 
slice of onion, a bay leaf, and some salt. Let these ingre- 
dients simmer over a slow fire fifteen minutes. Moistena 
teaspoonful of cornstarch with a little cold stock or water 
and add it to the hot mixture. Let the sauce boil up and 
rub it through a coarse sieve. Take roes that have been 
parboiled and stood in cold water, Wipe them dry and 
brush them with melted butter and sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Place the roes upon an earthen dish, spread 
some of the strained sauce over them and bake in a mod- 
erate oven half an hour, adding a little of the sauce from 
time to time to keep the roes from becoming dried. When 
baked take a broad knite, carefully lift the roes on a hot 
platter and turn whatever sauce there may be in the dish 
over the roes with the remaining strained sauce. Place 
the platter in the oven long enough to make the whole very 
hot and then serve. 
STEAMED SHAD RoeEs.—After washing the roes scald 
and wipe dry. Lay on a plate and pour a spoonful of 
lemon juice over them. Rub with soft butter and dust 
with salt and cayenne pepper. Put the plate intoa steamer 
and let the roes steam from fifteen to twenty minutes ; 
then serve with a cream horse-radish sauce. 
BROILED SHAD RoES.—The roe should be covered with 
butter and seasoned before being placed over clear coals 
ina double broiler. Any sauce that is suitable for serving 
with broiled fish may be served with these roes. 
FIED RoEs.—Let the roes simmer the required length 
of time and then stand in cold water until perfectly cold 
before cutting into one and one-half inch pieces. Mix 
some salt and pepper with a beaten egg and brush the 
pieces with it. Roll the pieces in cracker crumbs and fry 
in hot lard to a nice brown. Serve a tartar sauce or 
mayonnaise dressing. 
SHAD-ROE CROQUETTES —Boil slowly in salted water 
“the roes from two shad for fifteen minutes and let them 
getcold. Then take off the skins, and with a fork break 
the tiny eggs apart. Meanwhile put half a pint of cream 
over the fire in a double boiler. Rub two tablespoonfuls 
of butter with the same amount of flour; moisten with 


two tablespoonfuls of cold milk, and then add it to the hot 
liquid. Season with salt and cayenne pepper and part of 
the juice of alemon. Add the prepared roes and let the 
mixture bo‘l up once. Then stir in a beaten egg; quickly 
remove from the fire and turn into a shallow dish. When 
the mixture becomes perfectly cold form it into small oval 
balls. Brush with beaten egg and rollin bread crumbs. 
Fry in smoking hot fat toa delicate brown. Drain on 
brown paper and serve. 


SHAD-ROE SALAD —Cook the roes in boiling salted 
water with a slice of onion and a bay leaf for twenty-five 
minutes. Then throw them into ice-cold water. When 
perfectly cold cut the roes into slices, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, turn a little lemon juice or vinegar over them, 
and keep them inacold place for several hours. Linea 
salad bowl with lettuce leaves, mix the little heart leaves 
and broken water cress sprays with the prepared roes, and 
lay in the center of theleaves. Cover with a salad dress- 
ing 


SOME SEASONABLE AND NOTABLE “LEFT. 
OVERS.” 
THE KITCHEN PANTRIES OF GREATER 
NEW YORK JOURNALS. 

Toast AND How To Toast 1t.—There are some ab- 
sent-minded creatures who are always to be caught resting 
the bread against the bars. Blackened toast is not nice, 
but compared with the sin of smoking it, blackening toast 
is a bagatelle. Burned toast can be scraped and rendered 
passable, but by no means can bread be cleansed of smoke. 
The best toast is made with a toasting fork, and the good, 
the complete toaster, is known by the way in which he 
places the bread upon the prongs An immature, illogical 
toaster affixes it at right angles and confronts the fire 
squarely. This is unwise. It is also equatorially hot. 
The scientific toaster arranges the bread so that he is en- 
abled to sit out of the line of heat and yet present the fuil 
surface tothe bars. A toasting fork with prongs disposed 
to enable the toaster to avoid the heat is now made. Tele- 
scopic forks are not so good as plain wire—New York 
Tribune. 


STOLEN FROM 


A LETTUCE SALAD IN A SALAD BOWL.—Put a layer of 
fresh watercress, a layer of thinly-sliced cucumbers, then 
a layer of tomatoes with a teaspoonful of chopped chives. 
Repeat the process and put a border of watercress round 
the bowl. When ready to serve pour on a French dress- 
ing and toss until well mingled. The dressing may be 
made from six tablespoonfuls of oil, three of vinegar, with 
salt and pepper. There is no limit hardly to these fancy 
salads. Olives cut through lengthwise to the stone in 
long, thin slices are used to fill cup-shaped leaves of let- 
tuce.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


FROM SOUP TO PEANUTS 


GREEN PEA Soup.—A delicate and delicious soup is 
made of green peas Put one onion, cut into halves, with 
a generous quart of shelled peas in a saucepan, with hot 
water enough to cover them, and cook until the peas are 
soft. Remove the onion and press the peas through a 
colander. Put ina saucepan over the fire one pint of 
chicken or veal stock, and add the mashed peas to it. 
Rub together two tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour, 
moisten with a little cold milk and add it to the soup with 
one cupful of milk and the same amount of cream, which 
is nicer if whipped; or the whole mixture may be beaten 
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with a whip just before turning into the tureen. After 
adding the milk, season well with salt and pepper, and 
allow the soup to boil up once before serving. 


FrIED BEEF STEAK.—Put an iron saucepan over the 
fire and let it become very hot; then rub the pan with a 
piece of butter and put in the steak and quickly brown one 
side; then turn it and brown the other side. This will 
keep in the juices. Cover the pan and cook the steak 
three minutes; again turn it and cook it three minutes 
longer. If the steak is not of extra thickness the meat will 
be cooked sufficiently in that length of time. Place the 
steak on a hot platter, spread it with butter, season with 
salt and pepper, and serve. 

A SprinacH LUNCHEON.—Have one cupful of cooked 
and finely-chopped spinach which has been seasoned 
highly and prepared with the cream dressing. Stir into 
it the yolk of a beaten egg and stir over the fire until the 
egg is set. Put the mixture to one side until cold. When 
required stir into the cold spinach the whites of three eggs 
beaten very light. Pile the mixture upon a flat buttered 
dish and sprinkle just a suspicion of sugar over the top 
and bake in a hot oven fifteen minutes. It should be 
served immediately, for a soufflé cannot stand. It is better 
that the guests should wait for it than it should wait for 
the guests. 

SALTED PEANUTS —Shell and skin the peanuts and to 
one cupful of nuts stir in one tablespoonful of melted 
butter or oil and one tablespoonful of salt. Let them 
stand one hour; then drain and place them ona bright 
pan and putin a moderate oven. Cook until they area 
nice brown, stirring them frequently so that they will 
brown evenly.—New York Sun. 


INCIPIENT HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 

Perhaps a little chat with you may benefit some 
young, inexperienced sister, who has left the 
“mother nest” to establish a home of her own very 
soon. During the years of her childhood, she has 
theoretically learned many things, perhaps, but with 
her studies and necessary recreations, has had very 
little opportunity for practical knowledge. The 
young husband was not willing to wait for tuition in 
the mother’s home, satisfied to take the daughter for 
“better or for worse,” so they married, and in a 
home of their own they have been learning by ex- 
perience the pleasures and vexations of housekeep- 
ing. They did not commence where their parents 
left off, as the saying is, but agreed to count the cost, 
weigh the salary, study economy so that there might 
be a balance always on hand over and above ail 
expenses. In the kitchen 1 would advise them to 
hang this motto, “ Waste not, want not.” Another 
motto might be hung invisibly in each room, “A 
place for everything, and everything in its place.” 
It cannot but be a help to glance at these mottoes 
often, until they are so impressed that it will become 


a second nature to save the little things; utilize 
everything that can be made into a dainty dish. A 
good way is to purchase economica//y, so that it will 
not be so necessary to make these “ mystic dishes ;” 
a little forethought will tell you just how much of 
anything you will need for a meal, remember the 
pennies count, and are far more easy spent than 
earned. 

A lady once said in my hearing, “ Make hash of 
beefsteak?”’ I never do,” I said. ‘“ What do 
you do with the bits left, throw them away? 
That’s waste. Bits of beefsteak will make as good 
hash as roast beef, and a very few bits will make a 
nice little palatable dish to go with something else.” 
Another lady said, “‘ I clear my coffee with the white 
of the egg, I mever use the yolk.” ‘What do you do 
with it?” “Oh, I take no count of it!” Eggs are 
high, and even the yolks of eggs will help to make 
cookies, omelet or puddings. Another was¢e, and a 
very common one, is in flour, too much on the pastry 
board with little bits of pastry is scraped off and 
cast out. It should be sifted and put into the 
dredging box and can be used for thickening pur- 
poses. Another waste is leaving soap in the water, it 
is so easily done and so easily wasted. 

I would advise young housekeepers not to experi- 
ment with new printed recipes without a little study 
of them; for instance, I noticed in some journal 
recently a recipe for cake which had not mentioned 
the flour at all, and in proportion the butter was /vo 
much for the sugar, the cake would have been a 
failure. An old housekeeper can pretty readily tell 
by the reading if proportions are right, but it takes 
experience. Do not let your husband for a moment 
expect you to do as /zs mother did, her ways may not 
have been your mother’s ways, and you have not had 
either mothers’ experience by a score of years. Just 
ask him to have patience, it must be line upon line, 
precept upon precept, and perhaps with the advance 
ot the age and the “ new things under the sun,” you 
may be able to excel all his hopes and fears and sur- 
prise him by doing even better than the mother did. 
This almost expiring nineteenth century is yet to do 
wonderful things. 

One WuHo Knows ALL Aspout It. 

CuHIcaco, ILL. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Good Nature, Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good 
Deeds, Good Manners, Good Order, Good Temper, 
Good Feeling, Good Masters, Good Mistresses, 
Good Children, Good Servants, Good Reading, Good 
Hours, Good Sleep, Good Cooking, Good Eating, 
Good Appetite, Good Digestion, Good Luck, Good 
Riddance of all evil ways and wanderings, Good-bye 
to untidiness, unpleasantness and unhappiness. 

Our little household circle has discovered all these 
things, and many more in good condition in Goop 
HoOvuSEKEEP!ING, and we are sure that others may 
make the same discovery and have all these good 
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things come to them for good, by reading its pages 
as attentively, complacently and continuously as has 
our little happy family. Goop WISHERS. 


A GAPING WOUND. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 

May I suggest that there has been an omission, not 
only with Goop HovuseEKEEPING, but with various 
other publications in the matter of printing House- 
hold Jingles, reciting the story of “How Kitty 
Poured the Tea,” ‘‘ How Fanny Made the Cake,” 
“ How Johnny Went to School,” “‘ How Polly Played 
for Dancing,” ¢¢ a/7. This gap in the procession of 
rhyming riches ought to be supplied, and if no one 
sends you material with which to close it up with 
before this comes to hand, if it pleases you to do so, 
you may print the particulars of 

HOW SUSAN PUTS HER STOCKINGS ON. 
She puts one foot upon a chair, 
Then looks behind the door, 
To see if anybody near 
Can see her bare foot on the floor; 
She turns one stocking inside out, 
And outside in the other, 
Only to find a hole in the toe, 
And runs to tell her mother. 
She tries again, and takes a seat, 
Putting one foot over a knee, 
Bends to her work like a soldier brave, 
A pretty sight to see ; 
One stocking being safely on, 
She then takes up another, 
When a “ crick in the back” breaks in, alas, 
And she calls aloud to mother. 
Another effort, with some help, 
From defter hands maternal, 
Puts the stocking on all smooth and neat, 
But words somewhat infernal 
Of greater import even than 
“ Good Gracious,” or “ consarn it,” 
With a holey stocking in her hand, 
The maiden says, “ oh, darn it.” 
She finally gets her stockings on, 
Nobody being the wiser, 
As to whether the foot is a “number two,” 
Or quite another sizer ; 
And so each day at dressing time, 
There comes an interlocking 
Of helplessness on pretty feet, 
When Sue puts on her stocking. 


A CATALOGUE OF UP-TO-DATE COOKS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 

If being a regular subscriber to your magazine, 
entitles me to the privilege of asking a question, I 
would like to ask it, and to give you my reason for 
making the inquiry: I have read in Goon Housr- 
“KEEPING, as in other places, about various kinds of 
cooks, and in advertising for one am perplexed to 
describe just what is wanted. If I say I want this 
kind or that kind of a cook, the advertisement is as 
often responded to by some other kind. 

Yours, etc. 


The dilemma into which our correspondent seems 
to be placed is widespread. But it is hardly the prov- 


ince of Goop HousEKEEPING to say what a cook can 
do. We can only give an incomplete catalogue of 
cooks, as they are generally spoken of in The Homes 
of the World, leaving choice to the seeker after such 
knowledge under such difficulties. 

There are, then, a born cook, a bred cook—that is 
to say either well-bred or ill-bred—a good cook, a 
bad cook, and (ahem) a — bad cook, a poor cook, a 
rich cook and a poor rich cook, a wasteful cook, an 
economical cook and a wastefully economical cook; 
a kitchen cook, an all-round cook and a garbage can 
cook, a pretty cook, a pious cook and a profane 
cook, cooks to cook victuals; cooks to cook men, 
women and children; sweet cooks, sour cooks and 
soft cooks; cross grained, straight grained and 
ingrained cooks; a meat cook, a pastry cook, a 
model cook, and an ideal cook. Such as the two last 
are generally supposed to be entitled to a kingdom 
either in the Heavens above or on the earth beneath, 
and for which the supply is far from being equal to 
the demand. “Too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
are also abundant, but very hard to catalogue.— 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


DULY APPRECIATED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 

Our family have had Goop HouseEkEEPING from 
the first, and the different numbers have had such 
constant reference, that some of them are more or 
less “tattered and torn.” Can you replace Nos. 
— — —, in order that we have them bound for future 
use and preservation. If so, please send with bill. 

PULLMAN, ILL. 


E. O. E. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Will you please allow me to correct a mistake made 
in the April number of Goop HovusEKEEPING, in 
attributing the piece of poetry called “‘ No Unbelief,” 
to Edward Bulwer Lytton. I have seen it stated so 
before and then contradicted by the authoress 
herself, who is Lizzie York Case of Baltimore, Md. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., April to. Mary ARNOLD. 


HOW TO DRINK WATER. 

The effects produced by the drinking of water vary 
with the manner in which it is drunk. If, for instance, 
a pint of cold water be swallowed as a large draught, 
or if it be taken in two portions with a short interval 
between, certain definite effects follow—effects which 
differ from those which would have resulted from the 
same quantity taken by sipping. 

Sipping is a powerful stimulant to the circulation— 
a thing which ordinary drinking is not. During the 
act of sipping the action of the nerve which slows 
the beats of the heart is abolished, and as a conse 
quence that organ contracts much more rapidly, the 
pulse beats more quickly, and the circulation in 
various parts of the body is increased. In addition 
to this we also find that the pressure under which the 
bile is secreted is raised by the sipping of fluid 
—The Sanitarian 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter ‘aining , and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PrizE Puzzle. 
419.—A DINNER WITH SHAKESPEARE, 


That lovers of the “ Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted ” 
department may become more familiar with the works of 
Shakespeare, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING has prepared an 
elaborate “Dinner with Shakespeare,” and extends a 
cordial invitation to the “quick witted” fraternity to 
come and partake of this bountiful spread. They are 
sure to meet some old acquaintances and feel quite at 
heme. Who will be the first to locate the following 
words and sentences (words in italic not included), giving, 
in order, the name of the particular play, act and scene in 
which they occur. 


A happy and a joyful time of day. 
Welcome to our table. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast. 
Fine linen. 
China. 
Plate and gold. 
Sliver. 
The fairest flowers of the seacon. 


I will not be absence at tie grace. 


Many Courses. 
Oyster. 
Salt. 
Vinegar and pepper. 
Pickle. 
Barley-broth. 
Turtles. 
Parsley. 
flors d wuvres, cold. 
Shrimp. 
There is salmons. 
Anchovies. 
A bunch of radish. 
Olive. 
Relevés. 
Turkeys. 
Gravy. 
We have a hot venison pasty to dinner 
Veal. 
Lamb. 
Beef. 
Mushrooms. 
Fat tripe, finely broil’d. 
Bread. 
Butter. 


Entr ees 


A neat’s tongue dried. 
Biscuit. 


Entreméts. 
Peas and beans. 
Summer corn. 
Squash. 
Potatoes. 
Good cabbage. 
[Eat no onions. ] 
Wild duck. 
A partridge wing. 
Pigeon. 
Quails. 
Toasts-and-butter. 
Salad. 
Lettuce. 
Mustard 


Entreméts, sweet. 
Puddings. 
Sauce. 
Pie. 
Custard. 
Such sweet honey. 


Dessert. 
Good strawberries. 
Cream. 
Sugar. 
A plum, a cherry. 
Purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
Conserves. 
Almond. 
Raisins. 
Cracker. 
Cheese. 
All is well ended, if this suit. 
Thou lackest a cup of canary. 
Draughts of Rhenish. 
Posset. 
Metheglin, wort, and malmsey. 
Some fresh water. 
I drink to the general joy. 
Our revels now are ended. 
Who riseth from a feast 
With that keen appetite that he sits down? 
Enough. Come, friends. 
So fare you well. 


Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 

First Prize, Houghton Mifflin & Co’s Six-Volume Edition of 
Shakespeare's Works. 


Second Prize, A handsomely bound Volume of the London 
Magazine of Art. 


Third Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prise, Two bound Volumes of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop Houvuse- 
KEEPING. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above- 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepte... Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page ix 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable io he 
disarranged. 
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Competition closes Saturday, June 12, at6 p. m. An- 


swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 


postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 


pliance with this rule. 
PRIzE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
417.—*SALMAGUNDI OF MEN AND WOMEN.” 
The puzzlers had a royal good time with the “ Salma- 
gundi of Men and Women” anagram, published in the 
March issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and the editor has 
been kept more than busy examining the solutions that 
have come from all parts of the country. Though a good 
sized “honorable mention” list is given, it could have 
been made much larger but for the fact that many gave 
No. g as “ Hotel Pursers,” instead of “ Upholsterers.” 
The winner of the /7rst Prize—A complete set (six 
Volumes) of Putnam’s Magazine, as conducted by the 
late George W. Curtis, is Mrs. J. H. Sterling, 227 Scher- 
merhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
Second Prize—A handsomely bound Volume of the 
London Magazine of Art, Mrs. H. C. G. Brandt, Clinton, 


N. 


M 


Third—Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
to Mrs. Charles W. Ramage, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 

Fourth—Two bound Volumes of Goop HoUSEKEEP- 
ING, to Miss S. Ward, 628 E. Sixth street, South Boston, 


ass. 


Fifth—One year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, Mary T. Currier, Amesbury, Mass. 


+ 


- Don’t say clear words. 
. Wan prophets dye terrier’s 


gnats. 

A sweet bride charms, said 
Sam N. 

Nor trust sad cats’ lips. 

Sand troubles his pride. 

A thousand topers. 

I can miss u. 

Chocolate’s hers. 

He rules sport. 

H. M. son’s grief. 


. EvaG., sot’s noses turn red. 
. Mint is cash. 

. Trig Miss C. gnashed dust. 
. C, Sis sent it. 

. Calm drake’s dark noses. 

. Mrs. S. E. S. teases. 

. Cut cord, son. 

. N. E. is green. 


See C. N. R. brought cards. 


. Sent sox. 

. Tis for S. L. 

. Lost tin quivers. 

. I’m Nell, sir. 

. Truer fires. 

. Nurses’ dales. 

. A client’s rice. 

. Miner, can I change eels? 
. Shoot, moaned bakers. 

. Stitch care. 


M. rules P. B. 


. Dr. Hen, birds’ ears are 


brass. 


. I roast shin. 

. Bert rocks K. so. 

. The great papers rool. 
. Red weasels N. 

. Ah, porter, she wept. 


. Brain liars. 


. See next curie. 


Doctors and lawyers. 


Stenographers and typewriters. 


Chambermaids and waitresses. 


Artists and sculptors. 
Editors and publishers. 
Authors and poets. 
Musicians. 

School teachers. 
Upholsterers. 
Fishmongers. 
Governesses and tutors. 
Machinists. 

Druggists and chemists. 
Scientists. 

Dress and cloakmakers. 
Seamstresses. 
Conductors. 

Engineers. 

Grocers and butchers. 
Sextons. 

Florists. 
Ventriloquists. 
Milliners. 

Fruiterers. 
Laundresses. 
Electricians. 
Mechanical engineers. 
Boot and shoemakers. 
Architects. 

Plumbers. 


Barbers and hairdressers. 
Historians. 
Stockbrokers. 

Telegraph operators. 
Newsdealers. 

Weather prophets. 
Librarians. 
Executioners. 
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Ten legs are at teas. 
Visit Mrs. Shel. 


. Reel, Jews. 

. Toil on, cute Sis. 

. tired Max’s. 

. Strand creases coats. 

. Curious as sand tilts. 

. Torn vines. 

. Sue, I earn cot. 

. Anne amuses. 

. Crimson raisins touched 


pad. 
To real, thin, sad rats. 


. Dan, see Lisbon roosters 


talk. 


. Do stop liars’ nails. 

. Read cold poems in lines. 
. Don’t press a man’s crane. 
. Sue said, Hang nine ports. 
. Red Kate runs. 

. Thick bass M. L. 

. Mild manners riles. 

. Join rats. 

. Rose sung. 

. Peaks break soon, she cried. 
. Cool beasts drunk. 

. If no secret, Con. 

. Jo’s nil in rats under traps. 
. Nine vast stone steps are 


drear. 
Ten charms. 


. Send last games, Anne. 


L. sold scant or torn 
pieces. 


. Ink-rest. 

. Raise G. Z. L. 

. Ten tines spurned. 

. Dan, start one sea-storm. 

. Bare ricks snap all dry 


trees. 
Si, I’m stern. 
O, I clip satin. 


Real estate agents. 
Silversmiths. 
Jewelers. 
Elocutionists. 
Taxidermists. 
Actors and actresses. 
Oculists and aurists. 
Inventors. 
Auctioneers. 
Amanuenses. 


Manicures and chiropodists. 
Tailors and hatters. 


Booksellers and stationers. 
Pilots and sailors. 
Policemen and soldiers. 
Carpenters and masons. 
House and sign painters. 
Undertakers. 
Blacksmiths. 

Millers and miners. 
Janitors. 

Surgeons. 

Bookkeepers and cashiers. 
Butlers and cooks. 
Confectioners. 

Journalists and printers. 


Senators and representatives. 
Merchants. 
Agents and salesmen. 


Collectors and inspectors. 
Tinkers. 

Glaziers. 
Superintendents. 

Orators and statesmen. 


Bricklayers and plasterers. 
Ministers. 
Politicians. 


Entitled to Honorable Mention : 

Carrie Wadsworth, New Britain, Ct. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Butcher, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Mrs. J. F. Wicke, Worcester, Mass. 

Miss Sarah Tuthill, Middletown, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. B. Colvin, Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. S. A. Dubois, Hudson, N. Y. 

Anna G. Clark, Westfield, Mass. 

Mrs. E. S. Hutchins, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Alexander McNie, Winona, Minn. 
Miss H. E. Gibson, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Ada T. Woods, Hudson, Mass. 

Mrs. E. C. Barrus, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. E. Hamill, Phoenix, N. Y. 


E. H. Brown, Dayton, 


O. 


Martha L. Ames, Marlboro, Mass. 

Mrs. D. Burlingame, Earlville, Ill. 

S.S. Ogborn, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. C. B. R. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlands, Mass 
Jessie Atwell, Alliance, Ohio. 

Mrs. Jesse D. Phelps, Minto, No. Dak. 
Miss Miriam Hill, Stonington, Ct. 
George A. Fletcher, Milton, Mass. 

Mrs. M. J. Fitzgerald, Albany, N. Y. 
Louise M. Stock, Springfield, Mass. 

L. S. Brewster, Plymouth, Mass. 

Mrs. William Burrill, Jr., Yarmouth, N. S. 
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Mary S. Wilder, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Mrs. Walter K. Harrington, Andover, N. J. 
Robert Le Roy, New York city. 

Jennie M. Bruff, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. R. Van Buren, Norwalk, Ct. 

Annie F. Dunham, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs. Harriet D. Parker, West Rutland, Vt. 
Bess J. Lang, Sullivan, Ind. 

Mrs. A. C. P. Laury, Laury’s Station, Pa. 
Miss Lantie Tifft, Chicopee, Mass. 

Mrs. T. M. Howard, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
A. S. Barndollar, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. P. Little, Winona, Minn. 

Mrs. Mellen N. Bray, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. H..L. Shirer, Topeka, Kan. 

H. J. I. Ripley, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Ella M. Hoyt, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Miss F. C. Murray, New Haven, Ct. 
Flora G. Moulton, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. William E. Andrews, Thorndike, Mass. 
Mrs. Carrie E. Jones, Thornton, III. 

Mrs. William M. Belcher, Winchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Clara M. Rice, Leominster, Mass. 
Mrs. L. P. McIntire, Washington, D. C. 
M. Bernice Styles, New Britain, Ct. 

Jane A. Sanborn, New York city. 

Miss Alice Montgomery, Chicago, III. 

F. S. Aymar, Jr., Stockbridge, Mass. 

E. E. Torrey, Roxbury, Mass 

Mrs. A. C. Wolf, Kenosha, Wis 

Mrs. Frank Stearns, Hinsdale, N. H. 
Mrs. J. H. Nitchie, Evanston, Il. 

Mrs. M. F. Andrews, Middletown, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. A. Lewis, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Mrs. J. B. Horton, Dorchester, Mass 
Mrs. W. M. Strange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. J. M. K. Southwick, Newport, R I. 
Mrs. D. E. Waid, Chicago, Il. 

Abby E. Tucker, Northampton, Mass. 

C. G. Hubbard; Hamburg, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. F. Rozelle, Holly Springs, Miss. 
Bertha E. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. C. F. Taylor, Cleburne, Tex. 

Mrs. John R. Tolar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Belle D. Tower, Saxton’s River. Vt. 


Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 


I send with this my list of answers to your Anagram in 
March number. As the magazine comes to me second hand 
from my mother (who is one of your original subscribers), my 
time has been somewhat limited. But I have enjoyed it very 
much, and shall wait patiently to hear from you. Mrs. B. B.S. 


I enclose herewith a list of answers to the “ Salmagundi of 
Men and Women.” The most of them are very cleverly dis- 
guised, and I enjoyed solving them. [ ama very busy woman, 
and have little leisure for such work; the most of it was done 
at odd moments. No. 65 puzzled me for several days. The 
rest of my list has been ready for nearly a week. It seemed 
to come to me as an inspiration, as I was driving home from 
the city this evening. I had looked for senators and congress- 
men, and failed to find them, but had not thought of repre- 
sentatives. I had gotten it into my head that the Anagram 
was something connected with printing, reporters, revisers or 
something of the sort. I like your magazine very much, and 
have taken it continuously since the fall of 1885. 

Mrs. T. P. B. 


Lads’ Love, 


Laps’ Love. By S. R. Crockett, anthor of “ The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, r2mo, 320 pages; $1.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


In this novel, which is entertaining, almost fascinating, 
despite its heavy burden of Scotch dialect, the author gives 
a picture, or rather a group of pictures—life-like and 
vivid—of Scottish moorland humors, idylls, loves and 
tragedies, something like a half-century ago. The places 
he declares to be real, and the local color exact, though the 
characters are wholly imaginary. The title, ‘‘ Lads’ Love,” 
is taken from the old name for scented wormwood, or 
southernwood, “a sprig of which wooers used to wear 
when they went courting, and our grandmothers to carry 
with them in their Bibles to church.” The author’s char- 
acters are very strongly drawn—the average reader may 
sometimes detect what he fancies an overdoing in this 
direction—and there are no “tedious ’’ pages in the volume. 
A very good picture of Mr. Crockett forms the frontispiece. 


A Chat About Celebrities. 


A CuHaTt Apnout CELEBRITIES; OR, THE STORY OF A BOOK. 
By Curtis Guild, author of “ Over the Ocean,” etc. Cloth, 
12mM0, 309 pages; $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The author of this book, editor of the Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin, has been for nearly fifty years in the 
journalistic harness. His experiences and observations, 
consequently, cannot fail to be of more than ordinary 
interest. In this charming volume he gives a series of 
reminiscences of literary celebrities, soldiers, statesmen 
and actors of both sexes, very much as an interesting con- 
versationalist might turn the leaves cf an album and 
discourse to a close friend regarding the various faces 
which appeared, touching the most individual traits of 
each, and the notable points in their experience. The 
names of between 4co and 500 prominent persons are given 
in the index, to all of whom allusion is made, and a large 
number are presented in individualized incident or anec- 
dote—for the author has a keen sense of humor, as well 
as the power of entertaining discourse. 


The Chief End cf Man. 


THE CHIEF END OF Man. By George S. Merriam. Crown 
Svo, gilt top, 296 pages; $1.50. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The author of this volume essays a subject of mighty 


import, as he justly realizes. To quote his own words, by 
way of preface: ‘‘ The chief end of man—to define it anew, 
and cite the witness of the ages, must seem an audacious 
attempt, likely to issue in failure or in commonplace. By 
the scholar, this work must often be judged as crude, to 
the churchman it will sometimes seem mischievous, and to 
the man of science, it may appear to lack solidity of dem- 
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onstration. But its essential purpose is to utter afresh, 
though it be with stammering tongue, the message with 
which the universe has answered the soul of man when- 
ever he listened most closely and obeyed most faith- 
fully. . . That message the seeing eye reads in the face 
of earth, and the listening ear hears it in the song of the 
morning stars. The will finds it as answer to its loyal 
endeavor. The heart wins it through rapture and through 
anguish. It is our dearest inheritance, it is our most 
arduous achievement. It is the sword with which each 
man must conquer his destiny.” The work, in addition to 
the Prologue, is divided into five chapters, in which the 
author, in his forceful, earnest, convincing way, works out 
his solution of the great problem which he considers. It 
is a helpful, hopeful book, w':ether or not one accepts all 
of Mr. Merriam’s conclusions. 


A Spotless Reputation. 


A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame 
Longard de Longgarde), author of ‘An Arranged Marriage,” 
etc. Appleton's Town and Country Library, No. 213. 
Paper, 328 pages; 5o cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A rather heavily told and uninteresting story of a mar- 
velously and dangerously beautiful woman, married to a 
man who devotedly worshipped her, but whom she did not 
love; vain of her beauty after she had learnec. its power, 
through which her victims were lured to death or worse, 
notwithstanding her “ spotless reputation,” in the narrow 
acceptance of that term. She dies at last in a tragic 
manner—that is, after the manner of some modern novel- 
ists, the reader is left to infer that she dies—and the mis- 
guided husband is finally married to the less beautiful 
woman who has loved him all the time. 


The Day of His Youth. 


THE Day or His Youtu. By Alice Brown. 
stained top, uncut edges, 143 pages; $1. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Cloth, r2mo, 
Boston and New 


‘*The Day of his Youth” is a very powerfully written 
story. Under the skiil of the gifted author, a very familiar 
conception is wrought out with a vital force, a rare depth 
of insight into human hopes and passions, giving to the 
hackneyed theme a fresh charm and vigor. The excep- 
tionally model hero is taken into the wilderness in child- 
hood, and till he reaches the age of twenty sees only nature, 
his father, and the old servitor who brings their simple 
supplies from the village. Then he sees a charming young 
woman, loves her desperately, almost wins her through 
tireless devotion, loses her—and the story ends with a 
wave of sorrow and despair which engulfs one and all in 
its cold sweep. 


Scarlet, or White? 


SCARLET, OR WHITE? By Willis Mills, M. D., author of 
“ Before the Tribunal of Conscience,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 172 
pages. New York: Authors’ Publishing Association. 


The keynote of Doctor Mills’s novel is given in the 
brief and expressive dedication: “Toall who believe that 
with the close of the nineteenth century, should disappear 
forever that stupendous farce, that most colossal outrage 
of all civilizations—the double standard of morals.” The 
great social question which the author thus indicates has 
unsparing treatment in his work; yet there is a delicacy 
of manner and refinement of diction which clothe the 


important subject in the most unexceptionable dress. 
None the less, the blows which are given to the false 
system of morals are the strokes of a giant. The sym- 
pathies of every reader must go with Lois Mitchell, the 
heroine, in her efforts to win back her place inthe world— 
yet one might ask, would they in equal measure go with a 
real heroine, striving in actual life toward the same 
object ? 


Blue and Gold. 


3LUE AND GoLp. By William S. Lord. Cloth, r2mo, gilt 
top, uncut edges, 104 pages. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 


This very pretty volume of verse is from the pen of a 
long-time and favorite contributor to Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, and the musical quality of his lyre needs no assurance. 
There are sixty-three short poems in the volume, covering 
a variety of subjects, running all through the gamut of 
human emotions and impulses, from the gravest and ten- 
derest to the gayest and most sparkling; but the poetic 
impulse is everywhere, and Mr. Lord’s verse nowhere 
sinks into mere “ rhyme and meter.” 


The Story of Jane Austen's Life. 


THE SToRY OF JANE AUSTEN'S LIFE. By Oscar Fay Adams, 
author of “ The Presumption of Sex,” etc. New edition, 
illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, 279 pages; $2. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


In his preface to the original edition of this work, pub- 
lished some five years since, the author expressed the 
belief that while Jane Austen, the novelist, is too well 
known to the literary world to need much more said con- 
cerning her, “ Jane Austen the woman, is, I am compelled 
to believe, still a stranger to most who read her books. 
To place her before the world as the winsome, delightful 
woman that she really was, and thus to dispel the unat- 
tractive, not to say forbidding mental picture that so many 
have formed of her, is the purpose of the chapters that fol- 
low.” In the present edition the author has followed out 
his original intention of inserting .illustrations of scenes 
more or less closely connected with the life of Miss 
Austen—the result being nearly a score of fine full-page 
illustrations, carrying all the fidelity of modern picture 
making, and certainly adding much to a very pleasing 
book of biography. 


The Frocession of the Flowers. 

THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS, AND KINDRED 
Papers. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. With 
an index of plants and animals mentioned. Cloth, gilt 
top, uncut edges, 178 pages. New York: Longmans, 
Greene & Co. 


Into this handsome volume have been gathered six 
papers in the best vein of this charming writer—The 
Procession of the Flowers; April Days; Water-Lilies: 
My Outdoor Study; The Life of Birds ; and a Moonglade. 
While this communing with and pen-picturing of nature 
may be to many a new phase of the author's versatile 
talent, there is no field in which he writes more happily, 
with a keener, more sympathetic insight, or a more 
perfect knowledge of the subject in hand. The sketches 
here presented : -e not original in the present form; but 
they have been detached from otheressays, and gathered 
in this convenient and happy alliance, where all appeal 
to a common interest and feeling. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 

exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 

given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goon HOUSEKEEPING are 80 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we shou Id 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goon HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


MAY MUSINGS. 

The mutual courtesy of husband and wife, of 
parents and children, to elders and superiors, gives 
the keynote of Mrs. Poole’s priceless paper on “ So- 
cial Graces,” which holds the place of honor in the 
present number. It is a helpful discourse on the 
amenities of life, especially as related to those per- 
scns who are most thrown into each others’ society, 
where, as so many can testify, familiarity is too apt 
io breed a contemptuous disregard of the small court- 
esies ot everyday life, which, after all, are much 
more important to the happiness of mankind than 
one is apt to consider. 

Mrs. J. W. Wheeler writes of wasting “ Other Folks’ 
Time,” taking as her text the well-known saying of 
Phillips Brooks that he had wasted a great deal of 
time by being on time. 


The Easter story is from the gifted pen of Mary 
Clarke Huntington, and its title, “A Little Candle,” 
gives no clew to the charming nature of the concep- 
tion, gracefully materialized. 


“Health in Summer” is certainly an important 
topic, and in its relations to the air we breathe, the 
food we eat, and the clothes we wear, has candid con- 
sideration by Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 


“Moths,” how they come, and how to prevent their 
coming, has attention from Mrs. Martha Bradford 
Cooke, who believes that the old proverb regarding 
an ounce of prevention and a pound of cure has no- 
where a more pertinent application than in dealing 
with household pests of the various kinds. 


The multitude who are interested in “* Home-culture 
Clubs ” will be pleased to have such a well-informed 
writer as Adelene Moffat, the general secretary, de- 
scribe their field, their purpose, and their methods. 


It is about time to store away the winter clothing, 
and Goop HOUSEKEEPING gives some timely sugges- 
tions, gleaned from many reliable sources, as to dis- 
posing of the winter goods. 


In the series on “ Household Insects,” the house 
fly has the floor—and he will be with us in the real 
presence and in generous numbers all too soon. 


“Taking Housekeeping Easy,” as ministered unto 
by a “ thoroughbred housekeeper,” and “an average 
smart girl,” is recited from the housekeeper's stand- 
point, by a charming writer whose identity is only 
revealed by initials. 


Sharlot M. Hall writes of “ The Every day Toilet,” 
giving some interesting and useful notes for busy 
people. She sums up with the declaration that “it 
is some trouble to be neat and dainty when one pair 
of hands must do all the work, but it pays richly in 
health and comfort as well as appearance.” 


“ Housekeeping in Foreign Lands” deals this 
month with Honduras, where the ways of the people 
are certainly widely different from our own, though 
we find familiar veins of human nature running 
through the Central American life. 


“The Old Man of the Mountains,” with a poem 
by Joanna Hooper, forms the frontispiece, followed 
by a fine array of original verse under the following 
heads: “Good Wives,” by William Brunton; “A 
Household Prayer,” by John Wentworth ; “ Flowers,” 
by J. B. M. Wright; “ My Queen of May,” by Helen 
Whitney Clark ; “ Memorial Day,” by Ray Laurance; 
“The Further Shore,” by Clark W. Bryan; ‘* Love 
Plaint,” by St. George Best; “ A Moving Lay,” by J. 
R. G.; “The Woods at Night,” by W. T. O.; “ The 
Little King,” by Emma A. Lente; “Why this 
Change?” by F. H. H.; and “ We Shall Meet Again 
in the Morning,” by E. M. M. 
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ood- Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Streét, Springfield, 
Mass, where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. moncy-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address iabel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. Ali arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


#80 00 | 24 or 3d $120.00 


One Page per time, ped 
45.00 


One-half Page per time, 67.50 
reading or 
One-quarter Page per tims, 25 00 | 50 


Fourth $150.00 
Cover 80.00 


Page. 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE, 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Months’ Contract, to per cent. 


on 


Discounts 
bove, 


12 “ “ 20 “ 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 co per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 

t#"Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 88 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHErs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
eussion and Kecital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 

Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestiv: 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of ea: h month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion 
3314 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columnst 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving ineach issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO, PuBLIsHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Srt., SPRINGFIELD, MAss 


OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake wno subscribes to GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
—New York Sun, 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The pub ishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republica: 
A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HovusEKEFPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hot 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my know!l- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

HouseEKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an eaviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bil! of 
fare, and that publication always livesup toits promises. Ladies wh 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It h 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.—The West 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HousEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the h: me as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HouseEkKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuali‘y, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Extremely Nervous 


Barely Able to Crawi Around- Now 
Perfectly Cured and Doing Her Own 
Housework. 

“T was extremely nervous, barely able to 
crawl around, with no strength or ambition. I 
could not sleep, would have very bad spells with 
my heart and my stomach was in a terrible con- 
dition. I had dreadful neuralgia pains in my 
side, and would be dizzy. In the midst of it 
alll had malarial fever. I was miserable for 
months after; could not sit up over half an 
hour without being all exhausted. At last one 
of my neighbors wanted me to try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. I was persuaded todo so and in a 
little while could eat and sleep better. This en- 
couraged me to continue. I have now taken 
five bottles, and am perfectly cured. I am 
doing my housework alone.” Mrs. FRED Tur. 
NER, Barre, Vt. Be sure to get 


Hood’s *haritia 


The Best —in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5 


’ ; are tasteless, mild, effective. 
Hood Ss Pills All druggists. 25c 


For. Children While Gutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslew’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


MASS. USA 


Electric Lustre Starch 


The Light of the Household 


Makes Your Linen Look Like New, 


Requires No Boiiing, 
Saves Time, Labor avd Troubl-, 


Does Not Stick to the Iron, 
Unequatled for Fine Fabrics. 


BLUE PACKAGE—10 Cents. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send us 


his name and address with your own and 
we will send youa FREE SAMPLE. 


Electric Lustre Starch Company, 
45 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS, 


Of all dealers. 
Catal 


A SOFT CUSHION_ 


at the holding point 


is the telling feature 


of the CLASP on the 


BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Never Slips or Tears. 


GEORGE FROST T CO., BOSTON, MASS, 
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Fugitive Verse. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 

O Veterans of the War, strew flowers while you may 
On the graves of your comrades of yore; 

The day comes on apace—the inevitable day— 

When in your narrow beds you’ll sleep as sound as they, 
And the bugle shall wake you no more. 


Father Time with his scythe cuts wide swaths in your ranks; 
Divisions are reduced to brigades. 

As the Angel of Death makes havoc en your flanks, 

The grander army stands on yon mystic river’s banks, 
In serried battalions of Shades! 


The chiefs who led you down Secession’s pride to curb, 
One by one they have gone on before ; 
The calm and silent Grant with Meade ot Gettysburg, 
Sherman and Sheridan and Hancock the superb, 
All await you on the other shore 


The feet that bore you up the cannon belching height, 
Move with faltering steps now, and slow, 

The hands that were so strong for Union in the fight, 

That smote with saber keen or charged with bay’net bright, 
Have lost the force they had long ago. 


I could weep as I| gaze through time’s transparent wave 
On the last survivor of the war. 

He totters on his way to an old comrade’s grave, 

And with his palsied hand pays tribute to the brave, 
While spectators look on him with awe. 


He dies—the hero dies—a hush falls on the land; 
The Grand Army has all passed away! 
From Potomac’s broad stream to the far Rio Grande, 
Of the mighty host is left not a solitary hand 
To strew flowers on Memorial Day. 


Yet, grieve not, luyal hearts, the immortal never dies, 
Your spirit shall be with us for aye; 
From your ashes when called for grand armies shall rise, 
And your story be told by the great and the wise, 
Till this world of ours be old and gray. 


— New York Advertiser. 


HEAR THE DRUMS MARCH By. 
Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums march by! 
This is Decoration Day ;—hurry and be spry! 
Wheel me to the window, girl; fling it open high! 
Crippled of tie body now, and blinded of the eye, 
Sarah, let me listen while the drums march by. 


Hear ’em; how they roll! I can feel ‘em in my soul. 
Hear the beat-beat-o’ the boots on the street ; 

Hear the sweet fife cut the air like a knife; 

Hear the tones grand of the words of command; 
Hear the walls nigh shout back their reply ! 

Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums dance by! 


Blind as a bat, I can see ’em for all that; 
Old Colonel J., stately an’ grey, 

Riding slow and solemn at the head of the column; 
There’s Major L., sober now and well ; 

Old Lenthy Bragg, still a bearing of the flag; 


There’s old Strong, that I tented with so long; 
There’s the whole crowd hearty an’ proud. 

Hey! boys, say! can’t you glance up this way? 
Here’s an old comrade, crippled now and grey! 
This is too much girl, throw me my crutch! 

I can see! [ can walk! I can march—I could fly! 
No, I won't sit still and see the boys march by! 


Oh! I fall and I flinch; I can't go an inch ! 

No use to flutter; no use to try. 

Where’s my strength? Hunt down at the front; 
There's where I left it. No need to sigh; 

All the milk’s spilt; there’s no use to cry. 
Plague o’ these tears, and the moans in my ears! 
Part of a war is to suffer and to die. 

I must sit still, and let the drums march by. 


Part of a war is to suffer and die— 

Suffer and to die—suffer and to— Why, 

Of all the crowd I just yelled at so loud, 

There’s hardly a one but is killed, dead and gone! 
All the old regiment, excepting only I, 

Marched out of sight in the country of the night. 
That was a spectre band marched past so grand, 
All the boys are a-tenting ia the sky 

Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums moan by! 


THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
Ile is tramping out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift 
sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen hira in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and 
damps ; 
I can read His righteous seatence by the dim and flaring 
lamps; 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnish’d rows of steel: 
“ As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall 
deal ; 
Let the Hero, bora of woman, crush the serpent with his heel, 
Since god is marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 

He is sitting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat: 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant my feet ! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
Witha glory in His bosom that :ransfigures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE to the trave who nobly fell 
Beneath our flag, their hope and pride! 
They fought like heroes long and well, 


And then like heroes died. 
—W. T. Adams. 


Sweet Pea Pansy or Aster Seed, Free. 


Fifty Cents will secure AmMaTEUR GARDENING, Rev. W. T. Hutchins, Editor, for 
one year, and Fifty Cents’ worth of Hutchins’ Sweet Pea Seed, or Sixty Cents’ worth 
of either Goodell’s Pansy Park Pansy or Pansy Park Aster Seed. 

AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. 
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